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THE PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 


HE people have a right to give thanks for the manner in which the serious 

call of the Board of Missions has been answered. It is impossible now to 
give a detailed report from the treasurer, but the recovery in December was 
remarkable. The end finds the Board compelled to hold in abeyance for the 
year its policy to use the undesignated legacies for permanent improvements 
and to meet the sore need of equipment, but if this is the Church’s pleasure 
the Board can only accept the situation. 

Pity ’tis that the Church cannot know acutely as the Board knows what 
this means to the men who have been bidden bear the burden. In that case 
the Board would not have found it necessary even for one year to go back 
to the unlovely practice of using the devotions of those who have departed to 
meet the obligations of the living. 

However, the times have been out of joint. The minds of the people 
have been absorbed by the present exigency. The need of the nation has- 
taken away from their parishes for the time being many of the most virile and 
understanding among the clergy. The epidemic which swept the country added 
to the difficulty. If anyone can find comfort in reasons for our not having 


met the situation fairly there are plenty of reasons. The pity is that the fact 


stands. In the year which more than any we have lived in gave the American 
Church an opportunity to bear definite witness that the Revelation showed in 
the Incarnate Word of God is the answer to the world’s perplexities and the 
solace of its woes, she has failed. 


A: the same time the year’s record would prove to the most pessimistic 
that the faith of the people is sound and that they have the will to do. 
The only thing needed is that the people be showed what it is they are expected 
to do, and showed how to accomplish it. The apportionment to the whole 
Church fell short by only about $275,000 and this was practically limited to 
certain centres of strength where the conditions are most difficult and where 
local demands tend to make the people forget that the Church as really as 
individual Christians lives not for herself. The results which have been at- 
tained where the people understand and where a working organization makes 
it possible for their love and faith to find expression furnish proof that what 
is needed is a readjustment of the Church’s machinery. 
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The time has come when there is no longer excuse for individualism con- 
trolling the thought of the Church. Once she begins to think as a whole of 
the service demanded of her, diocesan and parochial methods will be so ad- 
justed that the whole strength of the whole Church will become available for 
her use. The time is ripe. It can be said without fear of contradiction that 
the people are ready. But they are confused by the multitude of voices, and 
those set over them as leaders and guides must find a means for making the 
way clear. 

- No doubt the leaders of the Church realize the compelling necessity that 
when the General Convention meets in Detroit, it shall lay aside its regular 
order and give itself with prayers and fasting to the task of discovering how 
the American Church can successfully meet the problems which the new time 
presents and how she may do her part in collaboration with the whole Christian 
community in America to safeguard the nation and the world from the menace 
born of the new conditions and the unrest that the growth of humanity in- 
evitably carries with it. 


EANTIME the several Boards to which the General Convention has 

intrusted the conduct of the Church’s work recognize that something 
must be done. The easy-going heedlessness with which hitherto these Boards, 
having been created, have been left to carry as they may the Church’s obliga- 
tions, must be laid aside, and means must be found by which all the people in 
the Church may be made to realize that while the care of the work is the 
Boards’, the obligation is theirs. And this not for the work’s sake alone, but 
for the salvation of the Church. 

Along with other Christian people we have been talking year after year 
about the service this Church owes to the nation and to the world. In a 
measure by no means commensurate with our ability we have rendered service 
to those less fortunate than ourselves. We have comfortably left it to those 
who are interested in what the Boards are doing, and the results which have 
been attained by their devotion and self-denials can only be accounted for by 
attributing these to the blessing of our Lord on the efforts of His faithful ones. 

But the times have changed. . The world we live in today is not the same 
world as that in which we were living in 1914. Then everything seemed settled: 
society seemed to be advancing along a clearly defined way to its complete ex- 
pression. Men thought that civilization was established in the earth and that 
nothing remained except to work out to their logical conclusion the theories 
on which the social order rested. Today we know that was a dream and that 
men were living in a fool’s paradise. Factors which everyone considered as 
negligible and therefore might be ignored have suddenly asserted themselves as 
essential. The fabric has collapsed and men must begin again to reconstruct 
civilization. It depends on the point of view from which this task is ap- 
proached as to whether humanity is to enter upon a time of misery or whether 
ee ae which will rise out of the present chaos will be beautiful and 
abiding. 
Of one thing we may be certain. If the effort is successful to force 
humanity back into the old order, only distress can result for the nations. On 
the other hand it may be declared with equal certainty that if the nations, 
having proved that the problem of civilization is too great for men’s minds 
unenlightened to solve, can be persuaded to try the experiment of building 
on the foundations laid by the Christ, the end will be for the establishment of 
human liberty and therefore of peace and prosperity. 
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But if this is to be accomplished the responsibility rests with Christian 
people. And it is to be hoped that the splendid possibilities which such an 
opportunity suggests will tempt all Christian bodies to lay aside their personal 
interpretations and predilections so that with united front Christians may 
stand for the Revelation of the Truth. Christendom divided will be an easy 
victim to the forces of evil which will surely be organized to force humanity 
to their will. Christendom united will compel the nations to deal righteously 
by sheer force of public opinion. However, these are matters devolving upon 
our own General Convention and like representative bodies of other Christian 
organizations. The immediate duty of the Boards intrusted with the direction 
of the Church’s work has been to devise a means by which the Church may 
be saved from the appearance of levity in the face of profound obligations. 


T is known that throughout the Church there is conviction that the times 

demand a new and more serious consideration of the service the Church 
is commissioned to render to humanity. It is known that everywhere men and 
women stand ready to meet this obligation if they are made to understand 
what they ought to do and why this obligation rests upon them. The question 
has been how to find a way to secure for the Church’s Mission adequate sup- 
port. Everybody knows there is no lack of people for the work, or of money 
or of faith in this Church. The problem is how can these be made available. 
And this problem must be solved, for the time is come when the work will not 
wait and the Church must not be required to stand aside in order to make 
way for those eager to make the Christ known to a world that is rent and 
bewildered. 

The Boards are in duty bound to call to their assistance any and all in 
the Church who may be concerned in the welfare of the work intrusted to the © 
Boards. Because the Church as a whole has no effective working organization }. 
and therefore being thrown on their own resources, the Boards have agreed 
to make common cause. They propose to add their several budgets together 
and to call to their assistance the lay people of the Church. These co-operating 
with and constantly consulting with the Boards will be asked to lay the facts 
before the whole body of the people so that these may know not only what 
the work costs, but its importance and its worthwhileness as an investment. 

To make this possible it is planned to secure the creation of a committee 


of lay people large enough to cover the whole of the United States. The duty 


of this committee will be first under the guidance and support of the bishops 
and other clergy to organize the people in every congregation down to the 
least mission station, so that the assistance of everyone may be made avail- 
able. Then the committee will instruct the people as to the reason why the - 
work needs to be done, how it is carried on, what results are expected, what 
it will cost and why it is worth doing. This committee will be specially charged 


with the duty of making the people understand that help is not being asked for 


the Boards, but that the people are called upon to provide on their part for 
the money that must be forthcoming if the Boards are to meet adequately and 
properly the obligations which the General Convention has laid upon them. 

It requires little imagination to see how when this has been done the whole 
work of the Church, whether its work of extension or of education or of social 
service, will be established on a new and worthy basis. The chief cause of 
this Church’s halting development is due to the fact that Boards having been 
appointed, the Church has thought of herself as released from obligation and 
the work intrusted to the Boards has been thought of as apart from the normal 
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work of the Church. Hence “appeals”, which again impress the minds of the 
people with the idea that they are being obtruded upon. _ Hence the impression 
which is like a blight on too large a proportion of the Church, that the parish 
exists for the comfort and benefit of those concerned. 


T will be interesting to know that in accordance with this purpose, and 

looking to its performance, a conference was held in New York on January 
fifteenth which discussed the matter generally, and having decided that the 
plan is feasible and ought to be put into operation, the nucleus of a committee 
of lay men and women was formed with power to add to their number and 
to formulate such policy and mode of procedure as will insure the successful 
accomplishment of the work undertaken. There were present representative 
men and women from ten cities. 

When the committee is fully constituted it will be represented in all the 
great centres of the country. It is planned that the committee members in 
each centre shall call to their assistance other men and women in order that 
the organization and instruction and enlistment may be extended into every 
parish and mission of the Church. Once this is accomplished there is little 
reason to suppose that there will not remain such an intelligent and active 
working organization throughout the Church as will not only provide suffi- 
ciently and in a dignified way for the support of the Church’s work, but the 
point of view of the Church will be so affected as to make every congrega- 
tion able to understand that it exists for the purpose of developing the Church’s 
power in order that this may be made available. for the Mission intrusted to 
the Church. 


T present the Board of Missions makes provision for the support of the 

people doing the work abroad and takes care of the expense incidental 

to that work. For equipment and extension the bishops must depend for the 

most part on “specials”. The overwhelming possibilities which the new era 

has revealed, as well as the new emphasis thrown on the necessity for Christian 

ideals as a basis of civilization, make the things we have been doing abroad 
appear pathetically small. 

In this country the Board helps the bishops who need assistance with small 
grants, amounting to a fraction of what is needed to do the work committed | 
to them. The bishops must depend on their own resources for the rest. The 
startling light which has been thrown on Christian ideals as the fundamental 
basis of the security of society makes what has satisfied us in the past towards 
helping our own country seem almost frivolous. 

_ The General Board of Religious Education and the Commission on Social 
Service could make an equally luminous showing of the inadequate way in 
which the Church all unconsciously neglects her high privileges. This Church 
is confronted by a condition. Happily we may be certain the people will meet 
it with courage. 

At least five million of dollars must be provided annually to enable the 
Boards to carry on with any degree of vigor the work which the American 
Church must do towards pressing the Church’s Mission. This then will be 
the financial goal of the National Committee. But that committee will have 
failed in its undertaking unless this support is provided in response to the 
conviction of an aroused and enlightened people that it is their high privilege 
to be instruments in their Master’s hands to bring the blessings He has pro- 
vided for them to the nations sorely stricken. ' 
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THE SANCTUARY OF MISSIONS 


In majesty and might, 
The brightness of His glory 
Eternal Light of Light; 
O’er this our home of darkness 
Thy rays are streaming now; 
The shadows flee before Thee, 
The world’s true Light art Thou. 


O ONE with God the Father 


Yet, Lord, we see but darkly: 
O heavenly Light, arise! 
Dispel these mists that shroud us, 
And hide Thee from our eyes! 
We long to track the footprints 
That Thou Thyself hast trod: 
We long to see the pathway 
That leads to Thee, our God. 


O Jesu, shine around us 
With radiance of Thy grace; 
O Jesu, turn upon us 
The brightness of Thy face. 
We need no star to guide us, 
As on our way we press, 
If Thou Thy light vouchsafest, 
O Sun of Righteousness. 
—Bishop W. W. How. 


% 
THANKSGIVINGS 


E thank Thee 
For the opportunity for 
service which Thou has 
set before Thy Church in Spokane. 
(Page 83.) 

For widening the field of service 
to the Negro and particularly for 
the consummation of plans which 
have led to our becoming sponsor 
ee Fort Valley School. (Page 
115. 

For the increased ability of Chi- 
nese Christians to help themselves 
and for the expression which their 
an and devotion finds. (Page 

LOS) ee 

For the blessing vouchsafed any 
parish in which an effort is made 
to see responsibility and then meet 
fin (Page 1255) 

For the worldwide interest and 
work and results of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary to the Board of Mis- 
sions. (Page 133.) 


INTERCESSIONS 


E pray Thee 
That the work of the 
National Committee may 
be prospered. (Page 80.) 

That the foreign secretary may 
be in Thy keeping as he journeys 
on land and sea; that he may be 
given wisdom for his work and 
be brought back home in safety. 

To bless and sustain the bishop 
of Spokane as he plans for the ex- 
tension of Thy Kingdom, and to 
give him strength and wisdom to 
meet the new responsibility of the 
care of Idaho. (Pages 83 and 
128.) 

That the heathen strongholds 
throughout the world may one day 
be centers of Christian worship 
and work. (Page 109.) 

That the pupils of the Fort Val- 
ley School, trained to help them- 
selves, may learn to look to Thee 
for strength and guidance. (Page 


That the enlarged work at Cor- 
dova may be greatly blessed. (Page 
aly 

% 


GOD, who knowest us to be 
set in the midst of so many 
and great dangers, that by 

reason of the frailty of our nature 
we cannot always stand upright; 
Grant to us such strength and pro- 
tection, as may support us in all 
dangers, and carry us through all 
temptations; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 
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ALMIGHTY GOD, who in- 

to the place of the traitor 

‘Judas didst choose thy 
faithful servant Matthias to be of 
the number of the twelve Apos- 
tles; Grant that thy Church, being 
alway preserved from false Apos- 
tles, may be ordered and guided 
by faithful and true pastors; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 
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CONFERENCE OF THE CLERGY OF THE MISSIONARY DISTRICT OF 
SPOKANE 
These occasional gatherings in missionary districts where many common problems are 
discussed are of the greatest value to the bishop and his clergy 


SPOKANE AND THE INLAND EMPIRE 


By the Right Reverend Herman Page, D.D. | 
Missionary Bishop of Spokane 


HEN Thomas Fielding Scott 

was consecrated a missionary 
bishop, his field embraced the present 
states of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
and parts of Montana and Wyoming. 
One man could accomplish little in 
such a vast area, and up to the time of 
his death in 1867, little was done in 
the eastern part of his district. In 
1869 his successor, Bishop Benjamin 
Wistar Morris, reached the field which 
he administered for thirty-seven years. 
In 1871 the Reverend Lemuel H. 
Wells offered his services to Bishop 
Morris, and was that year appointed 
missionary at Walla Walla, which then 
had 1,300 inhabitants, and was the 
largest city in the state, and the only 
town of any size in eastern Washing- 
ton. In fact, the whole population east 


of the Cascades was about 7,000, and 
the Episcopal Church had six com- 
municants—one man and five women. 
Mr. Wells journeyed far and wide 
from Walla Walla, and established a 
number of missions in that part of the 
country. He also established Saint 
Paul’s School for girls in Walla Walla. 
In 1881 he went to Tacoma to become 
rector of Saint Luke’s Church. 

In 1873 Dr. Nevius resigned the rec- 
torship of Trinity Church, Portland, 
the largest parish in Oregon, and of- 
fered himself for pioneer work east 
of the mountains. He built six of the 
first eleven churches in eastern 
Oregon; and in 1879 came to eastern 
Washington where he did a similar 
work. In all he erected twenty-five 
houses of worship. He founded the 
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Church in Spokane, and also in 
Yakima, where he built what was 
probably the first stone church build- 
ing in eastern Washington. It is the 
church used by Saint Michael’s con- 
gregation today. 

In 1880 Washington was set off as 
a missionary district, and Bishop John 
A. Paddock was chosen bishop. In 
1892 Washington itself was divided 
into two missionary districts, and the 
title of “Spokane” was given to the 
whole eastern part of the state which 
lies between the Rocky and Cascade 
Mountains and has an area of about 
43,000 square miles. Mr. Wells was 
called from Tacoma to become the 
first bishop of the district. Bishop 
Wells did heroic work for over twenty 
years, resigning in 1913. He con- 
tinued in charge of the field work 
until the present bishop was conse- 
crated and came to the field February 
first, 1915. 

The state of Washington had a re- 
markable development in the period 
about 1890. Then came the financial 
depression of 1893 which bore heavily 
on this whole section: but the country 
soon recovered, and between the years 
1900 and 1910 Washington had a 
period of expansion which probably 
has not been surpassed in the history 
of the United States, the population of 
the district of Spokane increasing 
from 191,613 to 409,699. When 
Bishop Wells retired, he reported : 

On taking charge I found about 500 


communicants, four clergymen, two 
parishes, ten missions, nine church 
buildings (no rectories or parish 


houses) and two schools, one of them 
closed, the other leased. There was 
property valued at about $170,000, with 
about $40,000 indebtedness. When I 
gave up the reins to my successor, the 
district had 3,042 communicants, eight- 
een active clergymen, five parishes, 
forty-two missions, thirty-eight church 
buildings, five parish houses, three 
schools in active operation, a hospital 
with one hundred beds, and a Church 
home for children. The property is 
valued at about $900,000. There are 
2ncumbrances of $25,000, and an_ in- 
debtedness of about $100,000. P 


The first years after 1910 were years 
of depression. Much of the advance 
in wealth had been in the form of ex- 
panded real estate values in which 
there came a great contraction, and 
the Church, like individuals and cor- 
porations, had assets which often 
proved to be actual liabilities because 
of heavy taxes, especially in the form 
of local improvements. Many Episco- 
palians who came here to make a quick 
fortune have gone to more hopeful 
regions. Spokane has been going 
through the common Western exper- 
ience of losing heavily through re- 
movals. A church is built when a 
town is growing and prosperous. Not 
to make the venture of building, 
would be to lose all hope for growth; 
but today we have several churches 
which were highly prosperous a few 
years ago, that have been practically 
closed because our people have moved 
away. This statement is necessary to 
explain why the Church for the last 
few years has been at a standstill, and 
in some places has gone backward. 
The experience is doubtless similar in 
every section of the West. 

However, the outlook for the work 
was never so good as now. While 
many people have moved away, others 
have come in. Real estate values are 
adjusting themselves on a basis of real 
productivity. The last ten years have 
shown a tremendous increase in the 
acreage in eastern Washington de- 
voted to farming. Farms have been 
improved; debts have been paid off; 
poor buildings have been replaced by 
those of a substantial character; and 
on every side there are to be seen signs 
of substantial prosperity. Perhaps the 
most serious problem that the Church 
has to face is the fact that the fruit 
ranches to which many Churchmen 
came in the beginning, are now being 
occupied by real farmers who have 
had experience in other parts of the 
country, for it is an unhappy fact that 
very few people trained on the farm 
are members of our Church. It is cer- 
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tain that eastern Washington will be- 
come one of the best and richest sec- 
tions of our country; because of its 
climate and its beauty, it is a place in 
which people love to live. As its char- 
acteristics are bound to be those of the 
farming community, we may be sure 
to find it marked by that fine inde- 
pendence of thought and action which 
have been the most distinctive charac- 
teristics of true American character. 
It is bound to be a bulwark of true 
democracy, and it will have no mean 
part in helping form and steady the 
life of the whole nation. 


It is impossible to understand the 
work of the country without knowing 
something of its geography, which is 
peculiar. Although all of Washington 
lies farther north than the northern 
part of New Hampshire, the winter 
climate is in some sections about as 
mild as that of Washington, D. C. 
Several years ago, when Easter Day 
fell on the fourth of April, the 
churches at Pasco, Kennewick and 
Walla Walla, which I visited at that 
time, were decorated with branches 
from the fruit trees which were all in 
bloom. Even in Spokane, which is 
2,000 feet above sea level, one expects 
- to pick wild flowers at least a month 
earlier than around Boston or Chicago. 
In fact, it is not uncommon to pick 
wild flowers here in the month of 
February. Throughout the district 
the winters are short. In the higher 
lands we have much snow, and oc- 
casionally the temperature goes below 
zero.- In the lower lands, however, 
there is little snow, and the winters are 
usually mild. In summer our days are 
hot, but as the air is dry and the nights 
cool the summer climate is delightful, 
except in the lower valleys. The fact 
that the climate is so much warmer 1n 
this northern region. than it is on the 
Atlantic coast is the result of Pacific 
currents and accompanying winds. 


The Spokane district and the whole 
Inland Empire are for the most part a 
great tableland varying in height from 
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Missionary Bishop of Spokane 
Consecrated January 28, 1915 


1,000 to 2,800 feet, out of which many 
valleys have been carved by the mighty 
Columbia and its tributaries—the Pend 
d’Oreille, Spokane, Okanogan, Wenat- 
chee, Yakima, and the Snake. These 
valleys in many places are deep and 
narrow, but around Kennewick and 
Pasco the Columbia flows through a 
plain that is many miles wide. The 
Yakima Valley is from fifteen to 
twenty miles wide in places. - The 
Snake River, on the other hand, flows 
through a veritable gorge, the banks of 
which are in many places 2,000 feet 
high. The climate on the tableland is 
strikingly different from that in the 
valleys. In the valleys the annual rain- 
fall is sometimes from six to ten 
inches, while on the tableland a few 
miles away it is often over twenty 
inches. It has been found that these 
uplands grow some of the best crops 
of wheat raised anywhere in the world, 
often reaching fifty bushels to an acre, 
while in the valleys below nothing will 
grow without irrigation ; but when the 
water is placed on these lands, they 
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produce apples, pears, peaches and 
various small fruits which equal any 
to be found in the world. ‘The tre- 
mendous development of the irrigated 
lands brought eastern Washington 
into great prominence a few years ago, 
and the district of Spokane has become 
the. true home of those wonderful 
apples that are found on the finest 
fruit stands throughout the country. 
Most of these apples come from the 
Yakima, Wenatchee and Spokane dis- 
tricts, and the production is many 
times that of eastern Oregon, although 
there are still many people who think 
Oregon is peculiarly the home of this 
wonderful fruit. In spite of some fail- 
ures, the orchard industry is steadily 
developing, and is bound to continue 
one of the most substantial assets of 
eastern Washington. On ‘the other 
hand, the steady development of the 
ranches on the higher lands affords the 
most stable basis for prosperity. 

Along with the growth of the farms 
has gone that of the cattle and dairy 
industry. Stockyards and packing 
houses are being built, and this in. 
dustry is one of much promise. There 
are within eastern Washington many 
large herds of sheep, especially in the 
neighborhoods of Yakima and Walla 
Walla. 


The water power developed by the 
Columbia and its tributaries is im- 


mense. It has been estimated to aver-. 


age for the entire year something over 
6,000,000 horse power, of which only 
a few hundred thousand has been de- 
veloped. These figures suggest great 
possibilities for industrial develop- 
ment. 

Heretofore the mining of precious 
metals has not been particularly suc- 
cessful, although of late the prospects 
for silver, lead and copper have been 
exceedingly good in Stevens County. 
Republic, in Ferry County not far 
from the Canadian line, has for some 
years been a producing gold camp, al- 
ways having the hope of obtaining 
greater results. fr 


The lumber industry deserves a 
word. There is considerable pine cut 
in the eastern part of the state, al- 
though the great lumber regions of the 
Rockies are in northern Idaho. Some 
lumber is cut on the eastern slopes of 
the Cascades. The great lumber camps 
of Washington, however, are on the 
Pacific slope. 

The missionary district takes its 
name from the city of Spokane which 
is situated at Spokane Falls on the 
Spokane River. The falls develop a 
tremendous power, and were chiefly 
instrumental in the location of the 
town. In 1880 Dr. Nevius found 
about 650 inhabitants here. He 
erected a small church building which 
he used also as a schoolhouse for boys 
and girls. The work developed so 
slowly that Dr. Nevius was discour- 
aged. About this time Mr. Wells was 
sent here by Bishop Morris to look 
over the situation; and he bought from 
the Northern Pacific Railroad a block 
of land for $240. It was situated in 
the woods outside of the town. Not 
long ago it was valued at nearly $200,- 
000, the little village having grown to 
a beautiful modern city with more than 
100,000 inhabitants. 

Spokane is the metropolis of what 
is called the “Inland Empire,’ which 
embraces not only eastern Washington, 
but the “Panhandle” or the northern 
part of Idaho. A dozen railroad lines 
branch out in different directions, so 
that it is easier to reach all parts of 
the district from Spokane than from 
any other place; in fact, when the 
bishop of Idaho visited the northern 
part of his district, he usually made 
his headquarters in Spokane. 


Like most Western cities, in its pub- 


lic improvements it stands ahead of | 


cities of similar size in the East. It 
is a singularly fertile field for mis- 
sionary effort of all sorts. Our 
Church has proved itself unusually 
adapted to city work. Therefore, with 
much wisdom our work in Spokane 


‘has been planned here on a generous 
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A GROUP IN FRONT OF WELLS HALL, SAINT PAUL’S SCHOOL, 


WALLA WALLA 


It is impossible to estimate the influence which this Church School, founded by Bishop 
Wells, has had in its nearly half a century of existence. Bishop Page testifies to the fact 
that no school could do better work than is being done at Saint Paul’s 


scale. We have two narishes and six 
missions (one, Saint Thomas’s for col- 
ored people), and also two churches in 
the suburbs of Hillyard and Glenrcse. 
These churches report nearly 1,600 
communicants, or about half of those 
in the district. Here is the cathedral 
church, All Saints’, which still occupies 
the old wooden building which was 
erected in the eighties. Every one 
‘hopes for a more worthy building in 
the near future. The cathedral is en- 
titled to much praise because of its 
missionary spirit. It gives for diocesan 
and general missions nearly half of 
what is given by the whole district of 
Spokane. The other parish, Holy 
Trinity, has steadily grown, but like 
the parishes in Walla Walla and 
Yakima it has been badly handicapped 
by old debts. The debts on these three 
parishes have at times almost seemed 


to threaten their extinction, and up to_ 
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the present time have presented an al- 
most unsurmountable problem to their 
rectors. The result is that these par- 
ishes, although their rectors have been 
eager to help in missionary work, have 
found themselves able to do next to 
nothing. This fact explains to a large 
degree why the district has fallen be- 
hind in its apportionment. Once these 
parishes are out of debt, we may hope 
for far better results. 

In the earlier days several Church 
institutions were founded in Spokane 
and did splendid work. Brunot Hall, 
a school.for girls; Houston School for 
boys, and Saint Luke’s Hospital were 
started by Bishop Wells. In the early 
days of its life Saint Luke’s had such 
financial troubles that it seemed wisest 
to the bishop to have it incorporated. 
The articles were drawn in such a way 
that the control passed out of the 
hands of the Church, although the 


Spokane and the Inland Empire 


bishop is ex officio a member of ‘the 
Board of Trustees, and has the right to 
appoint a chaplain. The hospital is 
doing splendid work, and our spiritual 
ministry there was never more signif- 
icant than at the present time. 

A children’s home was founded a 
number of years ago and housed in a 
fair sized dwelling. It has always been 
filled with children, largely no doubt 
because it was small and homelike. 
Now that Houston School has been 
closed arrangements have been made 
to transfer the children’s home to the 
Houston School building, which will 
furnish admirable accommodations for 
about thirty children. 

To. the south and west of Spokane 
is a-rolling tableland absolutely bare 
of trees. That lying to the west, which 
stretches clear to the Columbia River 
where it washes the western slopes of 
the Cascades, is known as the “Big 
Bend” country. Here is grown prac- 
tically nothing but wheat. This land 
used to be looked upon as desert, but 
is now dotted with thriving towns. I 
regret to chronicle the fact that except 
at Ritzville to the southwest and at 
Waterville in the far west, the Church 
is doing no work in the Big Bend. 

To the south lies the fertile Palouse 
country, of which Colfax is the leading 
town, where we have a little wooden 
replica of Trinity Church, Boston. We 
also have a mission at Palouse, and a 
strong work at Pullman, which is the 
seat of the state college. The state col- 
lege has in normal times nearly 2,000 


students. When the terrible epidemic 


of influenza reached Pullman, 600 of 
the students were stricken down at 
once, and our church and parish house 
were converted into hospitals, caring 
for about fifty cases at the time. Their 
value during those three weeks more 
than justified the missionary expendi- 
ture of years. 

Just south of the Palouse country 
the great tableland is cut in two by the 


gorge of the Snake River, and south of 
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that lies the Walla Walla country, 
long famous for its wonderful wheat 
ranches. Walla Walla is now a fine 
city of about 25,000 people. Here we 
have Saint Paul’s Church and rectory 
—both heavily encumbered with debt. 
Adjoining the church is Saint Paul’s 
School for girls. The school has had 
its ups and downs for nearly half a 
century, but under the leadership of its 
remarkable principal, Miss Nettie M. 
Galbraith, it has grown apace, so that 
now it has more than fifty boarding 
pupils and about: one hundred day 
pupils. With the church and school we 
have a splendid property fronting for 
about 1,000 feet on one of the beauti- 
ful streets. The shade trees here re- 
mind one of the old towns in New 
York and New England. No school 
could do better work than Saint Paul’s. 


Between Walla Walla and the Snake 
River are a number of prosperous 
towns: Waitsburg, Dayton, Pomeroy 
and Starbuck. In Pomeroy and Day- 
ton we have churches and rectories, in 
Starbuck a church, and in Waitsburg 
just a congregation without any prop- 
erty. One of the most beautiful and 
inspiring missions in the whole district 
is that held in the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. L. C. Corbett in Huntsville, 
where Sunday-school is conducted reg- 
ularly. Mr. Corbett acts as lay- 
reader, and Holy Communion is ad- 
ministered monthly by our clergyman 
from Pomeroy, who has charge of all 
five places. 

About sixty miles northwest of 
Walla Walla lies Pasco, and across the 
river Kennewick. This is the lowest 
point in the district, being only 350 
feet above sea level. The country 
around is a sage brush plain. Pasco is 
a railroad center and here the tracks of 
several trans-continental lines con- 
verge. It is essentially an industrial 
town. Kennewick is the center of a 


great irrigation district, and has the . 


characteristics that are peculiar to irri- 
gation communities. In Pasco we have 


a church and a substantial mission. In | 
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Saint James’s, Pullman, at time of service 


Saint James’s, Pullman, as an emergency hospital in the recent influenza epidemic 
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Winter in Roslyn 
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MISSIONARY DISTRICT OF SPOKANE 
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Church of the Redeemer, Republic 
The tower, though unfinished, now has its 
The Good Samaritan, Colfax doors and windows 
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Saint Margaret’s, Omak 


SOME OF THE CHURCHES IN THE 
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Saint James’s, Brewster Saint Michael's, Yakima 
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Saint John’s, Okanogan 


é : os ~ Saint Paul’s Church and Rectory, Kennewick 
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Saint Peter’s 


Saint Matthew's The bishop’s residence 


Saint James’s Church and Sunday-school 


SOME SPOKANE CHURCHES 
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Saint Andrew's, Chelan 


Interior of Saint Andrew’s, Chelan 


SOME OF THE CHURCHES IN THE 
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Saint Mary’s, Maryvale, dressed for Christmas 
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The usual irrigation ditch 
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IRRIGATION IN EASTERN 
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Wheat fields in the Big Bend 
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Orchards at Wenatchee 


WASHINGTON AND ITS RESULTS 
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FERRY ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER 


This is one of the most practical types of ferry employed in rapidly running rivers, the 


current carrying the boat from one side to the other. 
increased by the lack of bridges, which areoften hundreds of miles apart. 


The missionary's problem is often 
He is there- 


fore dependent upon the occasional ferry or small boat 


Kennewick we have an attractive 
church and a rectory, and a strong 
group of Church people. While Ken- 
newick and Pasco lie on opposite banks 
of the Columbia, the river is a mighty 
stream, and there is no bridge except 
the railroad. The only way of cross- 
ing the river is by ferry, so the prob- 
lem oi handling- these two com- 
munities together is not as easy as it 
looks. There should be a minister in 
charge of each. At present these 
places are cared for by our clergyman 
living at Prosser, the first town of im- 
portance up the great Yakima Valley. 
This valley, too, was a vast sage brush 
desert, but irrigation has made it a 
garden. 

Yakima, or North Yakima, as it 
has long been called, is the metropolis 
of ae valley. It is a fine city of 


15,000 inhabitants. We have a stone 
church built by Dr. Nevius, a good 
rectory and a fine parish house, also a 
large debt which has threatened to ex- 
tinguish the very life of the parish. 
The Church was well established in the 
valley by Bishop Wells. We have 
churches at Zillah, Toppenish, Gran- 
ger, Mabton and Prosser. This work 
was never in a better condition than it 
is today. 

About thirty-five miles northwest. of 
Yakima is the thrifty town of Ellens- 
burg, which lies in the midst of a great 
valley producing little but hay. Here 
is one of the five parishes in the dis- 
trict, one of the two which has the 
distinction of being practically out of 
debt and paying its running expenses 
and its apportionments for missions. 
Still further up the Yakima Valley, 
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and near its source in the Cascades, lie 
the towns of Cle Elum and Roslyn, 
both of them coal-mining towns lying 
about five miles apart. We have in 
Roslyn a church, parish house and rec- 
tory, but own no property in Cle Elum. 
In this coal-mining community there 
is a population of not far from 10,000, 
embracing many nationalities. In our 
Church congregations there are many 
people who have come from Great 
Britain. The work is large, important, 
and trying. Our clergyman and his 
wife work unceasingly amid many dif- 
ficulties. It is the sort of field that 
requires the work of a deaconess. This 
Roslyn field has the largest coal mines 
in Washington. This is also a place of 
deep snow in winter. 


North from the Yakima Valley, 
over to the Wenatchee Valley is not 
above twenty-five miles as the bird 
flies; but between is a high mountain 
range, so that if one would go from 
Ellensburg to Wenatchee in winter, he 
must travel at least 300 miles either by 
way of Spokane or Seattle. Wenatchee 
is the leading town in the northwest- 
ern part of the district. It is a great 
distributing point for apples. Probably 
no apples are more widely known than 
those bearing the Wenatchee stamp. 
The valleys north of Wenatchee—the 
Entiat, Chelan, Methow and Okanogan 
—are well irrigated and grow beauti- 
ful fruit. Wenatchee is also the main 
railroad and business center of this 
whole section of country. We have a 
church and rectory in Wenatchee, and 
a church at Cashmere, which lies four- 
teen miles west in the Cascades. Then 
on the plateau to the north, but a few 
miles in a direct line from Wenatchee, 
is Waterville, where we have a church. 
One missionary cares for these three 
points. 

Lake Chelan, one of the beauty spots 
of the United States, is about forty 
miles north of Wenatchee. It is nearly 
sixty miles long and lies between 
mountains which at some points rise 


above its surface to the height of over’ crops of wheat. 


7,000 feet. One does not have to travel 
far back from the lake to see magnif- 
icent glaciers. Lyman Lake and Ly- 
man Glacier are probably not sur- 
passed in scenic charm by anything in 
the United States. The town of 
Chelan lies at the foot of the lake, and 
here we have an attractive log church. 
We also have a congregation down at 
Chelan Falls where the waters of the 
lake break through a magnificent gorge 
into the Columbia. Half way up the 
lake, at Twenty-five Mile Creek, we 
have a little church built by the people 
themselves. The country about is 
largely unbroken wilderness. Last 
summer I baptized a baby in a little 
log cabin on the mountainside, the 
owner of which is breaking out a place 
for his home in the wilderness. The 
school which his children attend, when 
they are able to go to school, is held in 
a tent. 

The next valley north of Chelan is 
the beautiful Methow Valley, as yet 
largely undeveloped because not 
reached by a railroad. For many years 
our missionaries have gone in here by 
stage. Services are held in Twisp and 
Winthrop. A bright future awaits 
this region. 

The next valley as we go up the 
Columbia is that of the Okanogan. 
Near the mouth of the river is the 
town of Brewster where we have a 
beautiful little stone church. The 
Okanogan country is in some ways the 
newest in Washington. Our mission- 
ary work there has been conducted 
most vigorously during the past five 
years. New churches have been built at 
Okanogan, the county seat, at Omak 
and at Oroville. No work in the dis- 
trict is prospering more than the work 
in this Okanogan country. Because it 
is new and the population comes and 
goes rapidly, it still lacks stability, but 
the future is bright. 


Traveling east up a grade of 3,000 
feet one reaches the Okanogan high- 
lands. Molson produces wonderful 
Republic has long 
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been noted as a gold mining camp. 
Largely through the efforts of a min- 
ing man who formerly lived in Phila- 
delphia, a beautiful stone church has 
been erected in Republic, and at no 
mission church in the district are the 
congregations better, nor is the organ- 
ized life of the Church more complete. 
The missionary living at Oroville has 
charge of this work, but in the near 
future there should be a clergyman at 
Republic, charged with the work of 
Ferry County. 

As we journey southeast, down the 
Kettle River, we soon strike the 
Columbia again, several hundred 
miles nearer its sources in the great 
Rockies. Crossing this stream by train 
or ferry—for there is only one bridge 
for vehicles in a distance of over 1,000 
miles—one passes into Stevens County 
(just north of the county of Spokane) 
which is rich in minerals, lumber, and 
farms. Using Colville as a base, our 
missionary goes to Kettle Falls which 
lies on the Columbia a few miles be- 
low, and also to the smelting town of 
Northport farther up the river. Our 
work in this section is growing stead- 
ily, and is full of promise. 

To me the saddest feature of our 
own work is our relative failure from 
the standpoint of the Sunday-schools. 
It is axiomatic that the future is with 
the children. The leaders in the state 
recognize the fundamental importance 
of education. It can hardly be said 
that the leaders in our Church feel its 
importance in matters spiritual. This 
statement holds good of many of the 
clergy and most of the laity. Un- 
happily our laymen are not really in- 
terested in the educational work of the 
Church. It may be the fault of the 
clergy, but the fact is one that we have 
to face. I find that few of our Sun- 
day-schools continue to exist when the 
guiding hand of the clergyman is taken 
away. To nothing have. I given 
greater emphasis as bishop than the 
importance of our Sunday-school 
work, but I chronicle with regret that 


just about as rapidly as a new school 
is opened, an old school is closed. One 
of my missionaries gets a school well 
started, but if he goes to some other 
field, the school is likely to vanish at 
the time of his departure. We can 
never hope to conquer this Inland Em- 
pire for Christ except we develop our 
Sunday-schools, and this means that 
we must somehow develop leadership 
for them. It is a great and worthy 
task, difficult but full of promise. 


As has already been said, it would 
seem that the days of booms and spec- 
tacular development have passed, and 
that the Inland Empire has entered 
upon a state of substantial prosperity 
based not upon borrowed wealth, but 
upon wealth which it is itself produc- 
ing. However, it will doubtless con- 
tinue for many years to have a consid- 
erable itinerant population of those 
who are constantly seeking to better 
their fortunes. It is this characteristic 
which makes the work pre-eminently 
missionary, and defers the day of sta- 
bility. Herein, however, lies both our 
opportunity and the possibility of fail- 
ure. That Church will play the leading 
part in the spiritual upbuilding of the 
country, which can maintain itself in 
these changing days. As I write this 
article, word comes from one of my 
missionaries that the Methodists have 
offered to sell him the church in a little 
town for $400, building and furnish- 
ings included. They make this offer 
because he continued to minister to the 
town after they became tired of the _ 
task. No feature of the religious work 
is more striking than the fact that 
work will be strong in a community 
one year and almost disappear inside 
of two or three more. This is true of 
Roman Catholics as well as Protes- 
tants. Continuity of ministration is 
difficult, both from the standpoint of 
men and money; but there are untold 
possibilities for spiritual leadership to 
those who will make the effort and the 
sacrifice. 
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FAMOUS GATEWAY AT NIKKO 


One of the pillars has the patterns carved upside down “lest the flawless perfection of the 
whole structure should bring misfortune on the house of Tokugawa by exciting the 
jealousy of heaven.” It is called “The evil-averting pillar”. 
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CHURCH OF THE TRANSFIGURATION, NIKKO 


A CHRISTIAN GATHERING IN AN HEATHEN 
STRONGHOLD 


By John Wilson Wood, D.C.L. 


Foreign Secretary of the Board of Missions 


_ In company with Bishop McKim, Dr. Wood had visited many places in the 
district of Tokyo when he finally reached Nikko in time for the Shuyckwai, or 


conference of our American and Japanese missionaries. 


His picture of many 


_ temples on one hand and our own Church of the Transfiguration forms an 
introduction of unusual interest to the gathering of Christians in this heathen 


stronghold. 


E reached Nikko late Monday 

afternoon, November fourth. 
As we started to the hotel.in the Ford 
motor we passed between two Jap- 
anese who were standing in front of 
their shops on opposite sides of the 
street*bowing repeatedly to passers-by 
and commending their respective 
wares. Nikko is practically a one- 
street town strung out for two or three 
miles along a narrow valley or cafion 
in the hills. For the most part it is a 


rather poor and bedraggled kind of 
place. ,About one and one-half miles 
from the station one comes to the 
famous red lacquer or sacred bridge 
crossing the Daiya River that goes 
dashing down from the mountains. 
Unfortunately the bridge had been 
covered up with straw mats apparently 
to protect it during the winter. No 
one but the Imperial family is allowed 
to cross it. It is therefore used only 


once or twice a year when the Em- 
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PART OF THE CITY OF NIKKO 


peror visits the summer place at 
Nikko. 
' For Tuesday, a trip to Lake Chuz- 
enii, eight miles from Nikko, had been 
planned, but Tuesday morning broke 
dull and gray and by nine o’clock, just 
as we were preparing to start, the rain 
began to fall. It was useless to make 
the journey, half of which has to be 
on foot. None of the beautiful views 
for which the lake is famous would 
have been visible. We turned our 
attention therefore to the temples and 
wandered about in the rain through 
the wonderful avenues of beautiful 
cryptomeria trees and up and down 
‘some of. the long flights of stone 
steps that lead to the famous Nikko 
shrines. We visited three or four 
of the main temples, entering the 
grounds through magnificently carved 
and decorated doorways. We climbed 
the 200 steps to the tomb of lyeyasu, 
founder of the Tokugawa family and 


the great persecutor of the Christians 
at the end of the sixteenth and early 
in the seventeenth centuries. He was 
undoubtedly a great man and a great 
patriot. In some respects his tomb 
might be called a Japanese Mount 
Vernon. Nikko is certainly magnif- 
icent, but its chief magnificence would 
seem to be its natural beauty rather 
than the temples, wonderful as they 


-are in their gold leaf and highly col- 


ored decorations which makes them 
justly famous all the world over. 

In the afternoon we visited the 
Church of the Transfiguration, a much 
smaller and yet from a Churchman’s 
point of view a much more beautiful 
place than the gorgeous Nikko shrines. 
The church is one of the very best we 
have in Japan. Its existence is due 
almost entirely to the devotion and the 
energy of Miss Irene P. Mann, who 
has been our missionary at Nikko for 
eight or ten years. Formerly we had 
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A Christian Gathering in an Heathen Stronghold 


an insignificant little wooden building 
in a poor location. Thousands and 
thousands of pilgrims from all over 
Japan come to Nikko every year to see 
the sights and to worship at these great 
national shrines. Many of these pil- 
grims after visiting the wonderful 
shrines would stroll past our little 
wooden church and would comment 
audibly upon the exceedingly poor 
temple that the Christians had placed 
in that wonderful spot. Quite nat- 
urally many of them came to the con- 
clusion that a faith that expressed it- 
self in such poor and unattractive 
form could not amount to much. 
Now there stands by the roadside a 
beautiful church erected just before 
the war sent prices soaring. It is 
built of stone and except for the chan- 
cel has stone facing in the interior. It 
has many of the features of the best 
type of an English village church. It 
has a massive tower which, though not 
so very high, can be seen for a long 
distance down the valley. The stones 
that have been built into the church 
were taken largely from the river and 
the immediate locality. The altar is a 
memorial to the late Felix R. Brunot 
of Pittsburgh and Mrs. Brunot. The 
pulpit is a memorial of Bishop Brooks, 
given through the enterprise of a 
Churchwoman of the diocese of New 
York. The lectern is a memorial of 
Bishop McVicker and came through 
the efforts of a Rhode Island 
Churchwoman. These two memorials 
recall the days, now nearly forty years 
ago, when Dr. Brooks and Dr. Mc- 
Vicker, as they were then, made their 
visit to Japan. The tradition of these 
enormous Americans still remains in 
some parts of the country they 
visited. Every one who has had a 
hand in building the Nikko church 
has a right to be proud and happy. 
The Reverend T. K. Ban, the Jap- 
_anese pastor of the church who lives 
at Utsunomnia, twenty-five miles away, 
but goes to Nikko regularly for serv- 
ices, says that no one ignores the 


Church of the Transfiguration nowa- 
days. One of the local Japanese 
guides is a Christian and he takes great 
pride whenever he is showing people 
about Nikko in leading them to the 
church and explaining to them that it 
is a place for Christian worship. Thus 
the guide and the church are both reg- 
ularly preaching an effective sermon. 

Tuesday evening the Shuyokwai or 
conference of American and Japanese 
workers, both clergy and catechists, 
that had brought us to Nikko was 
opened. After service in the church 
the company gathered in one of the 
rooms in the Nikko hotel where I was 
formally welcomed as the representa- 
tive of the Church in America. First 
Bishop McKim said a few kind words 
of introduction, then the Reverend M. 
Tai, the oldest priest of the Japanese 
Church, spoke most graciously on be- 
half of his fellow clergymen. Dr. 
Motoda, representing the educational 
work, made a notable address. After 
this threefold welcome I _ spoke 
briefly of my pleasure in meeting such 
a representative gathering, read a mes- 
sage from the presiding bishop to the 
workers in the mission fields, and 
made known to the conference a reso- _ 
lution adopted by the Board of Mis- 
sions, commemorating the completion 
by Bishop McKim of twenty-five 
years in the episcopate. 

Wednesday and Thursday were de- 
voted to the various sessions of the 
Shuyokwai. They were not held in the 
Nikko hotel where we were staying, 
but at an out-and-out Japanese hotel 
in the town. As one passed along the 
narrow street he would never suspect 
that behind the unimpressive front of 
the Japanese building known as the 
Kamiyama or “God Mountain Hotel” 
there was stich a spacious and attrac- 
tive garden. The Japanese hotels, un- 
like American, never put their best 
foot forward. There is no imposing 
entrance. The hotel front is prac- 
tically the same as the front of any of 
the shops except that space usually re- 
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served for goods for sale is clear. One 
steps from the street—not from the 
sidewalk, because there is none—to a 
strip of hard beaten earth or some- 
times of concrete perhaps thirty inches 
wide. From it there rises a platform 
about twenty inches high covered with 
matting. The first thing one has to do 
on entering a Japanese hotel is to sit 
down on the platform and take off his 
shoes. If he has slippers with him, 
well and good; if not, he will be pro- 
vided with a pair of the straw slippers 
or sandals that the Japanese wear in 
their homes, unless, as seems to be the 
case with most of them, they go in 
their stocking feet or their tabi, which 
seem to be half sock and half shoe. 
The raised platform is really the ex- 
tension towards the street of the first 
floor of the hotel. One passes: along 
a wide corridor opened on one side 
while on the other are the sliding doors 
with paper panels that give entrance to 
- the rooms. At night the open side of 
the corridor is tightly closed with 
wooden shutters. 

It was in surroundings such as these 
that the Shuyokwai was held. All of 
its members except foreign visitors 
whose weaknesses had to be provided 
for sat on the floor. Just how the 
Japanese can sit for two or three 
hours with their legs and feet doubled 
up under them is a mystery. Doubt- 
less it comes from long years of ex- 
perience and perhaps is an inherited 
trait. Our experience has been that 
five minutes in that position stops the 
circulation of blood and starts our feet 
aching. 

Wednesday morning I spoke on the 
“Church in America in War Time”, 
my half-hour talk being wonderfully 
well interpreted by the Reverend J. 
K. Ochiai. The afternoons of both 
Wednesday and Thursday were set 
aside for recreation, but the rainy 
weather made sight-seeing unattrac- 
tive. We spent about three hours 
each afternoon sitting on the floor 
around the hibachi talking with the 


Japanese. They seemed to enjoy it 
and were interested in asking ques- 
tions about Church conditions in the 
United States and answering our ques- 
tions about various matters in Japan. 
They also had suggestions to make 
that they thought would further the 
effectiveness of the Japanese Church 
administration. Wednesday evening 
and Thursday morning and evening 
were used for discussions of various 
questions. 

The members of the conference hav- 
ing expressed their desire that we join 
them at luncheon and dinner, we 
learned what a clerical luncheon is 
like under Japanese conditions. One 


great advantage of the Japanese do- 


mestic economy is that the living-room 
can be almost instantly converted into 
a dining-room. Within a very few 
moments after the conference had ad- 
journed for luncheon, the room in 
which its sessions were held became a 
dining-room. The members of the 
conference ranged themselves around 
the four sides of the room in a hollow 
rectangle. Muscular maids brought in 
stacks of little tables, six or eight at 
a time, which contained each a com- 
plete luncheon for one person with the 
exception of the rice. As the members 
of the conference knelt upon the floor 
a table was placed before each of 
them. Then the maids brought in 
large wooden tubs of rice, three or 


four for the party. They knelt in the 


center of the rectangle and served rice 
to each person as his rice bowl was 
passed. As soon as one helping is 
finished the bowl is passed back to 
the maid to be refilled. The Japanese 
are wonderfully skillful in the use of 
chop sticks. When the rice bowl has 
been emptied three or four times, it is 
passed to the maid to be filled with tea. 

_We said good-by on Thursday 
night with much regret, for we had 
spent two pleasant and profitable days 
in the company of a group of men 


most of whom are men of real ability 


and devotion. 
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A CLASS IN BASKETRY 


The instructor is an ex-slave seventy-five years old 


A VITAL PROBLEM AT A VITAL TIME 
By the Right Reverend H. J. Mikeil, D.D. 


Bishop of Atlanta 


HERE could not be a more op- 
portune time than the present 

for the Church to take a further inter- 
est in Negro education. This war, 
which Negro people have loyally sup- 
ported to the utmost of their ability, 
where Negro troops have fought val- 
iantly side by side with white troops, 
has given to the Negro a new ideal of 
development, a new longing for citi- 
zenship. The best and most high- 
minded leadership must come to his 
aid, sane and spiritual influences must 
be thrown around him, a right direc- 


tion given to his training and educa- 


tion. The Church School is the most 
effective way for accomplishing this. 

The Fort Valley. School presents it- 
self to the Church as a new opportu- 


nity to help solve a vital problem at a 
vital time and asks the interest and 
support of Church people. Fort 
Valley is a small town in middle- 
Georgia, thirty miles from the city of 
Macon. It is said that both the “fort” 
and the “valley” are misnomers, as 
there was never a fort at this place, 
and so far from being a valley, the 
town is really located on a comparative- 
ly high ridge. “Fox Valley” was the 
name chosen by the little farming com- 
munity, but the Post Office authorities 


‘at Washington deciphered it Fort 


Valley, and so it is to this day. It is 
chiefly known for its great peach or- 
chards and as the home of the Fort 
Valley High and Industrial School. 
The orchards are so pink with peach 
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The main school 


The dormitories . 


FORT VALLEY SCHOOL, GEORGIA 
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ALFALFA AND WHEAT ON THE SCHOOL FARM 
Agriculture is one of the chief features of the Fort Valley School and it is most gratify- 


ing to see the progress which many of the pupils make. 
_ receive here enables them to put to better use any ground which they may come to possess 


blossoms that they rival Japan in 
beauty and are rich with fruit; the 
school is rich too—rich in opportunity 
to serve the quarter of a million 
Negroes who live within a fifty-mile 
radius of it and to build them up into 
a useful and self-respecting citizen- 
ship, which many of them otherwise 
could not attain. 

The Fort Valley School is seeking to 
do for the million Negroes in Georgia 
the work that Hampton and Tuskegee, 
Saint Paul’s and Saint Augustine’s, are 
doing in other states, and it has already 
received wide recognition from all who 
are interested in Negro industrial edu- 
cation for the fine, efficient work that 
it is doing. Under the guidance of a 
consecrated and able man, Principal 
H. A. Hunt, it has grown from an 
ordinary country school into an insti- 
tution having a property of ninety 
acres, a plant valued at $60,000, an 
enrollment of six hundred students— 
two hundred of whom live in the dor- 
mitories and the rest coming from. 
the surrounding country—and a facul- 


-of the institution. 


The instruction which they 


ty of twenty instructors. The course 
of study covers the usual grammar 
school grades and four years of Eng- 
lish high school work. In addition to 
the literary training each student re- 
ceives instruction throughout the en- 
tire course in some useful trade or 
occupation. The Department of the 
Interior in its government report 
warmly commends the work done at 
the school and says of its industrial 
features: “The boys have woodwork, 
bricklaying and plastering. Every 
girl learns to sew, cook and wash and 


“each is expected to specialize in one 


of the subjects, the work being re- 
lated to the dormitory and dining room 
Special stress is 
laid on agriculture.” 

The work of the school is not con- 
fined to its own students. Both stu-_ 
dents and faculty strive in many ways 
to reach out and help the people in 
the outlying districts through “parent- 
teachers” clubs, a rural school super- | 
visor, and a farm demonstration agent. 
During the school vacation a summer 
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CHOIR ENTERING THE CHAPEL 


school for teachers is held. One of the 
most serious handicaps to the prog- 
ress of the Negro people is the lack 
of competent teachers. In the Fort 
Valley Summer School hundreds of 
teachers, whose opportunity for pre- 
vious training had been most limited, 
have received information and inspira- 
tion for their work. Through these 
teachers the school has been able to 
reach out and help thousands whose 
only opportunity for education is the 
one-teacher, one-room rural school. 

The efficient development of this 
school has been largely the work of 
Mr. Hunt, but he has been assisted by 
a Board of Trustees composed of 
friends of the school, white and color- 
ed, from the South and North. Be- 
cause he was deeply interested in the 
right education of the Negro, Bishop 
Nelson, the late bishop of Atlanta, 
accepted the position of president of 
the Board. The American Church In- 
stitute for Negroes has also long 
watched the school with interest and 
helped towards its maintenance. 

For a long time Principal Hunt had 
felt that the school must be put on 
_ some more certain footing than his 
own individual effort. The state of 
Georgia would have made it a state in- 


stitution, but state schools sometimes 
get under political control and Mr. 
Hunt had higher ideals for his school 
than that. 

Through the interest and friendship 
of the American Church Institute for 
Negroes he approached the Church. 
Doctor R. W. Patton, the secretary of 
the commission, threw himself with 
all his characteristic enthusiasm into 
the plan. Coming into the diocese of 
Atlanta, and taking Bishop Nelson’s 
place as president of the Board of 
Trustees, I gave my support to the 
cause and finally the Board of Mis- 
sions and the Board of School Trus- 
tees agreed to the plan for Church 
control submitted to them and the 
school has become a Church school. 
The president of the Board is the 
bishop of the diocese of Atlanta, a 
majority of trustees are members of 
the Episcopal Church, a clergyman of 
the Church is resident chaplain and 
the Board of Missions, the Church In- 
stitute and the diocese of Atlanta as- 
sist 1n 1ts support. 

The Church thus becomes possessed 
of a valuable opportunity to help the 
Southern Negro, to train and develop 
him so that he may be a happy and 
useful citizen ! 
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CHRIST CHURCH, QUINSAN, ON THE DAY OF ITS CONSECRATION 


A YOUNG CHURCH IN AN OLD CITY 
By the Reverend Cameron F. McRae | 


HURSDAY, September 26, 1918, 

is a day to be remembered in the 

life of the young Church in the old city 

of Quinsan and in the history of its 

founder and supporter, the Men’s 

Auxiliary of Kiangsu, for that. day 

saw the consecration of Christ Church, 
Quinsan. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary is, of 
course, an old story in China as else- 
where. About thirteen years ago the 
men of the Shanghai district began 
to show signs of restiveness at seeing 
the monopoly of good works in the 
hands of the ladies, and they got to- 
gether and formed an auxiliary of 
their own. This was before the day 
of our diocesan missionary society. 
They then proceeded to cast about for 
some definite work on which to ex- 
pend their energies. It was decided to 
open a_ new station in some place of 


importance and sufficiently near our 
centers of Christian population to ad- 
mit of the members of the Auxiliary 
exercising some personal oversight of 
the work. The city of Quinsan, lying 
on the line of the Shanghai-Nanking 
Railway and so easily accessible from 
all of our older stations, seemed best 
to fulfil these requirements and cate- 
chist (now deacon) D. K. Wo was 
sent to work there under the direc- 
tion first of the Reverend F. K. Woo 
of Soochow and later of the Reverend 
T. H. Tai of Shanghai. A day-school 
for girls was also opened and in due 
time land was bought and the church 
built from funds raised by the Men’s 
Auxiliary. ; 
Arrangements had been inade with 
the railway by which those wishing 
to attend the consecration paid half 
fare, and there was a great gathering 
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A Young Church in an Old City 


THE LATE MRS. POTT 


of the clans to do honor to the occa- 
sion. Thirteen of the clergy besides 
Bishop Graves were in the procession, 
which was led by the crucifer and 
some of the choisters from Saint 
Peter’s, Shanghai. I should say there 


were between three and four hundred | 


men and women present—far too 
many to squeeze into the little church, 
which was built to seat 150 and might 
take in 200 at a pinch. The benches, 
by the way, were all marked as memo- 
rials, several bearing the name, so 
dear to us all, of Pok T’a-t#a (Mrs. 
Pott). 

The ‘whole service, Consecration 
Office, Morning Prayer and Holy 
Communion, had been printed in 
pamphlet form and was most heart- 
ily rendered. The sermon was 
preached by Dr. Pott from He- 
brews 10:25, “Not forsaking the as- 
sembling of ourselves together, etc.” 

After the service, the whole con- 
gregation adjourned to a nearby res- 
taurant, where the Auxiliary had ar- 
ranged for meals. That afternoon 
they held their annual meeting. 

On the train coming home, the 
bishop and Dr. Pott fell to contrasting 
the present state of the Chinese Church 
with that of twenty years ago. Twenty 
years ago, though the Mission was 
more than half a century old, the 
Church could hardly have been said 
to be out of its swaddling bands. The 


Chinese Christians assumed that every- 
thing was to be done for them, nothing 
by them. The Men’s Auxiliary has 
been perhaps the chief factor in bring- 
ing about the change that has taken 
place. Their missionary énthusiasm 
has reacted, as it always does, on the 
life of their own parish churches. Sev- 
eral of these parishes have already at- 
tained self-support and that is the ideal 
they all set before themselves. In 
several of the newer stations the Chris- 
tians have bought land and in some 
cases have already bought or erected 
buildings, with little or no help from 
outside. And, to go back to the Men’s 
Auxiliary, it was most encouraging to 
see the efficiency with which they 
made all the arrangements for the 
service and, last but not least, to see 
the orderly manner in which they con- 
ducted their business meeting. In this 
poor country, distracted by civil wars 
and seemingly at the mercy of corrupt 
politicians, decent people everywhere 
are coming to realize more and more 
that the hope of salvation for China 
is bound up with the progress of the 
Christian Church. 


+ 


PROCESSION ENTERING THE CHURCH 
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THE RED DRAGON ARRANGED FOR SERVICE 


THE RED DRAGON HAS OPENED THE WAY. 
FOR A CHURCH 


By the Right Reverend Peter T. Rowe, D.D. 


Missionary Bishop of Alaska. 


HO has not heard of the Red 

: Dragon of Cordova? If per- 
chance any reader of THE SPIRIT OF 
Missions does not know all about it, 
let me explain that the Red Dragon is 
not some prehistoric monster that 
terrifies Cordova, but a Church Club 
House for the good of all the people 
of the community. Years ago when 
Cordova was first located on the south 
coast of Alaska, I was early on the 
ground and picked out one of the best 
_ sites in the town for the Church. 
There was some uncertainty about 
Cordova’s future, just as there is about 
every new town in Alaska. It seemed 
unwise therefore to build a church at 


a2 


once. Moreover what was needed at — 
that time was a place that could be © 
used seven days a week and twenty- . 
four hours a day if need be, a place 
where some practical competition 
could be offered to the saloons that 
early make their appearance in a. 
frontier town. ae 

So we built the Red Dragon with 
its open doors, its massive fire-place, 
its bookshelves, its tables for maga- 
zines and writing and its easy chairs 
for readers and smokers. On Sun-> 
days the tables and books have been: 
put aside, chairs that, I am sorry to 
say, are not so easy as some of the 
others, have been moved in, and a 
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THE RED DRAGON, CORDOVA 


small altar has been placed at one end 
of the room. Here we have had our 
Church services. Here Sunday after 
Sunday the Sacraments have been 
celebrated and the Gospel preached. 

How well the Red Dragon has ful- 
filled its purpose any old resident of 
Cordova will gladly tell you, or if you 
prefer you may read the verdict of 
Colliers Weekly some time ago in an 
article describing the Red Dragon. It 
referred to it as “‘a mission: which ful- 
fills its highest possible destiny of use- 
fulness in an Alaskan town.” It has 
made the Church known along the 
whole south coast of Alaska and be- 
yond. 

From the first we have looked for- 
ward to the day when the Red Dragon 
should be supplemented by Saint 
George’s Church. That day has now 
come. During the past ten years Cor- 
dova has had its initial boom and its 
decline. Now it is on the up-grade 
again and promises to be one of the 
permanent and important towns of 
Alaska. Behind lies a rich country. 
Along the line of the Copper River 
and Northwestern Railroad are numer- 
ous camps and settlements peopled 
chiefly by men and ministered to by 
our Cordova clergyman, the Reverend 
-E. P. Ziegler. The superintendent of 
the Kennecott Copper Mine has en- 
couraged our work and we have the 
cordial good-will of the managing 
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directors in New York who have defi- 
nitely pledged $2,500 toward a church. 

I have authorized Mr. Ziegler to | 
begin building a church. It is to be a 
memorial to Erastus Corning Haw- 
kins, a devoted Churchman, and the 
engineer who built the railroad from 
the coast into the copper country. His 
name is still honored in that region, 
and by all who know the south country. 

How do we propose to finance the 
undertaking? There will be no ex- 
pense for the land. The new church 
will rise close by the Red Dragon on 
the property secured years ago. 

The church, without furnishings, 
will cost about $4,500. 

The people of Cordova will give at 
least $1,000. 

The Church Building Fund Commis- 
sion has promised the last $750. 

There will still be a chance for some 
good friends, who are always so ready 
to lend a hand in any Alaskan enter- 
prise, to help me in completing the 
fund and in getting the furniture. 
One Maryland Churchwoman has 
asked the privilege of giving the bell. 
It is to be a memorial to two young 
English nephews who have laid down 
their lives in the great war. Perhaps. 


‘there are other friends who would like 


to give an organ or an altar or a pulpit 

as a memorial. ; 
May I count on at least $1,000 from 

readers of THE Sprrit oF Missions? 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


W. C. STURGIS, PH.D., SECRETARY 


T will be good news to the many 

who have been obliged to use our 
old lantern lecture on China, now com- 
pletely out of date, to learn that 
through the generosity of the Rever- 
end and Mrs. T. R. Kimball, of Mil- 
ton, Mass., we have come into posses- 
sion of a remarkable set of colored 
slides made from photographs taken 
by them in the course of several jour- 
neys to the Orient. Using these slides 
as a basis, we are preparing three new 
lantern lectures on the missions of the 
Church in the districts of Anking, 
Hankew, and Shanghai, respectively. 
The text of the lectures has been fur- 
nished by Miss Helen A. Littell of.the 
Hankow Mission, Dr. H. B. Taylor 
of Anking, and a number of others 
who have been associated with or in- 
terested in the work. Not only are 
the features of the work of each mis- 
sion well represented in this collection, 
but it includes many slides illustrative 
of scenery in China, and the domestic 
life of the people. Five duplicate sets 
have been made which will be placed 
in the five principal depositories of our 
lantern-slide lectures. These new 
China lectures will be ready for gen- 
eral use by March first. . 


The lantern lecture entitled The 
Church’s Battle Line, which had also 
become antiquated, has been com- 
pletely revised and brought up to date 
and furnished with many fresh slides. 
Like the new China lectures, this will 
be ready for general use by the first 
of March. 


A new Service Book has been pre- 
pared to take the place of the one 
familiar for so many years to. those 


d purposes 


attending the daily service at the 
Church Missions House. The scope 
of the book has been enlarged to in- 
clude the whole range of the Church’s 
Mission—Church Extension, Social 
Service and Religious Education. The 
book is now on sale at twenty-five 
cents a copy or at ten per cent. reduc- 
tion if ordered in lots of ten or more. 


Some time ago I issued an appeal 
for lantern slides for Archdeacon 
Stuck in Alaska. “The response, in 
money, has been most gratifying and 
will fully supply the archdeacon’s 
needs. In addition to money for the 
purchase of slides, I have received two 
gifts of slides, one of which is a very 
notable collection. It consists of 
nearly 900 slides, many colored—150 
of Old Testament history, 400 on the 
New Testament, 50 on the life of 
Saint Paul, 46 on the Passion Play 
at Oberammergau, nearly 200 Hymns, 
many of them illustrated, and mis- 
cellaneous subjects connected with 
Biblical history. The whole set is the 
gift of the Reverend and Mrs. Henry 
Easter of Sewanee, Tenn., and repre- 
sents years of labor and the most care- 
ful discrimination. A small part of 
this extraordinary collection, mostly 
duplicates, will be sent to Alaska; the 
larger part will be kept in New York, 
where it will be available for lecture 
and for use in Church 
schools, and at parish gatherings, mis- 
sion services, etc. Anyone desiring to 
use these slides may apply for par- 
ticulars to Miss Mabel Condick, Edu- 
cational Department, 281 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York. If slides are desired 
for a special date it is best to write 
well in advance. (ilar, kar lovers 
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THE FORWARD MOVEMENT 


THE REVEREND F.-J. CLARK, SECRETARY 


One of the best things about the Missionary Campaign is its adaptability to 


any kind of a parish. 
about 2,500 people. 
municants. 


HE Forward Movement began 

with a conference between the 
rector, the vestry committee on 
finance, and the investment committee. 
To this meeting the treasurer brought 
a statement of the financial condition 
of the parish and also an estimate of 
the requirements for the coming year. 
After a full discussion on these mat- 
ters the rector placed before the meet- 
ing his plans for the Forward Move- 
ment. His suggestions embraced the 
following list of special services and 
a men’s supper: 

The First Sunday—Missions. 

The Second Sunday—Men and the 

Church. | 

The Third Sunday—Social Service. 

The Friday after the Third Sun- 
day—The Men’s Supper. 

The Fourth Sunday—The 
. Member Canvass. 

The following week a meeting of 
the vestry was held and these plans 
placed before them. After.some dis- 
cussion they received their approval 
and committees were appointed. 

The rector, being the committee on 
speakers, turned to the Board of Mis- 
sions and secured the Reverend 
Franklin J. Clark. He sought his 
speaker on “Men and the Church” 
from the Brotherhood of Saint An- 
drew, and they sent him Mr. Franklin 
Spencer, executive secretary, and for 
Social Service, the Reverend F. M. 
Crouch of the Joint Commission came. 
To each speaker a whole Sunday was 
given. In the morning and afternoon 
he spoke in the church. Mr. Clark 
and Mr. Crouch spoke at noon to the 
children of the Church School, and 
each man held a conference on his 
subject in the parish house imme- 


Every- 


. Warehouse Point, Connecticut, is a rural community of 
Saint John’s Church claims 446 baptized persons—209 com- 
The following account was written by the fector: 


diately after the second service. These 
conferences were followed by a light 
supper served by three groups of 
women from three different sections 
of the parish. 

The publicity committee sent out 
two letters. The first one, announcing 
the plan of the Forward Movement 
and containing the programme of the 
services, was sent to every family in 
the parish. ‘The other letter, bearing 
directly on the every-member canvass, 
sent out in the name of the finance 
committee, was posted the Friday 
night before the canvass and weut to 
every individual in the parish. 

During the weeks of the services a 
systematic follow-up of all the men in 
the parish was carried out. The re- 
sult was, as might be expected, more 
men present each Sunday; fifty-six 
present at the supper—a record fo 
the parish. 

Now as for the results. We know: 

(1) That the income for parish 
support is larger than before. (2) 
That the income for missions and 
benevolence is larger than before. 
(3) That more people are regular 
contributors through the double- 
pocket envelope than before. (4) 
That many of the old subscribers ma- 
terially increased the amount of their 
contributions. (5) That today 


(December thirtieth) the missionary 


treasurer of the parish has mailed a 
check for $178.36 to the Board of 
Missions—this amount being our 
answer to the Christmas appeal and in 
addition to the parish apportionment. 
of $313, which has already been paid 
—making a total for missions for this 
year of $491.36. ; 
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OUR LETTER BOX 
Intimate and Informal Messages from the Field 


A teacher in the Patterson School for mountain 
boys in the district of Asheville writes under date 
of December tenth, 1918: 

NHE work is going on very well 
and at present I am doing dou- 
ble duty—the only teacher. It is a 
good training for the boys; they are 
learning to be especially faithful and 
considerate, that the extra work may 
be possible. We are all aiming to 
hold the boys to high standards of liv- 
ing and work. I am especially pleased 
with our Sunday-school work. In 
all my experience I have not found 
more satisfactory attention, interest 
and recitation. We have a regular 
period for study of the Sunday-school 
lesson; and I never excuse a failure 
to recite. The boys may be excused 
from the classroom for a time, to 
perform farm duty, but they must be 
present at the daily morning and eve- 
ning prayers, and they are carefully 
taught the meaning of the Church, and 
the services and their obligations as 
Christian citizens. 
* 

The Reverend Neville Joyner, our veteran_mis- 
sionary on the Pine Ridge Reservation, South 
Dakota, sends us this account of how he spent 
his ‘‘day off’’: 

AM kept very busy in my own 

field of twenty-two congregations 
and a large amount of office work, 
but to keep a promise of long stand- 
ing to my neighbors in Western Ne- 
braska I took off September 22 and 
gave the entire Sunday to them. My 
daughter, Katherine, mission worker 


under Bishop Beecher, went with me- 


We visited from Lowe and I bap- 
tized sixteen children and to each I 
gave a Prayer Book and Hymn Book 
with his name and date of baptism 
written in it. In one home I bap- 
tized nine children all in one family. 
The field is rich in opportunity and 
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money and men invested here would 
pay a hundred per cent. What a 
truly great man Bishop Beecher is 
and how devoted these people are to 
him. It was a great privilege to min- 
ister to these people and September 
22, 1918, is a blessed memory. 
% 


A check for five dollars recently received by the 
secretary for Latin America from a reader of THE 
Spirit oF Missions, to be used for the work in 
Haiti, has an interesting history. The giver wrote: 


NE time I sent a notice to THE 

Spirit oF Missions that I had 
some numbers of the magazine to 
give to anyone who would like them. 
Of course I had a number of calls 
for them and a lady in New York 
wrote me for twelve numbers. I sent 
them to her and the rest of the num- 
bers to a Woman’s Auxiliary in 
Tennessee. The ladies in Tennessee 
sent thanks for them, but I wondered 
why I did not hear from the. New 
York lady and I began to think they 
were lost. Returning home after 
three months’ absence, I found a let- 
ter awaiting me from New York. It 
contained a check for five dollars. 
This letter was a glad surprise. It 
was a most considerate letter and said 
she would like me to use this five 
dollars personally. 
give it to the great cause of missions 
which she loves and is deeply inter- 
ested in, so will you kindly use it 
for the missionary work in Haiti? 

% 
A correspondent informs us: 


HE Panama Canal Zone has 


more than paid its apportion-— 


ment. Every mission on the Isth- 
mus, including that to the lepers at 
Palo Seco, contributed to this result, 
a record of which the clergy in the 
Zone may well be proud. 


If not, I could — 


— 


Our Letter Box 


The following letter from Miss Harriet~ M. 
Bedell, Saint Andrew’s Mission, Stephen’s Village, 
Alaska, while meant especially for those who 
helped to furnish her boat and camping outfit, 
will be of interest to the general reader in its de- 
tailed picture of work in summer: 


PON the close of school the vil- 

lage practically becomes a de- 
serted place. By the Fourth of July 
the natives were scattered all along 
the Yukon to their fish camps. Soon 
huge fish wheels were ready for the 
king salmon run, drying shelters were 
erected and all wondered who would 
eatch the first. Theodore was the first 
but it was not long before all were 
busy cutting and drying fish. 

When our boat was finished we 
went to visit Chief Joseph’s camp. 
We found the baby ill and some cuts 
to dress, etc. Our little tent had not 
come so we could not stay long. 
Angus, the chief’s son, helped us up 
the river as it is hard pulling against 
the tide. 

Berries began to ripen. There were 
wild blueberries, raspberries (red), 
currants and cranberries. I invited 
the young women in turn to come to 
stay with us for a few days to make 
jam and jelly for the winter. 


The village was a lonesome place 
but our gardens, letters, reading, etc., 
made the days go by very fast; then 
our tent and cots came. We immedi- 
ately planned some visits to the camps 
but could not go so far as we ex- 
pected the archdeacon soon. Every 
day we were alert for the toot of the 
Pelican. 

Albert’s camp is about five miles 
down the river. One Wednesday 
afternoon found us with tent and cots 
on the way there. We arrived about 
sundown and were heartily greeted by 
all. Many hands soon had our tent 
up and in a short time we were seated 
to a bountiful supper of salmon, rice, 
biscuits and tea. Chief Joseph and 
his family were there, Alfred and 
his wife and William and Annie. 
After supper we sang some native 
hymns and had evening prayer. My 
talk was responded to by Chief Joseph 


Albert and old William, Alfred inter- 
preting. Then “good nights” were 
said and we all separated for our tents. 
Sarah and I were very comfortable, 
but we could not sleep because the 
dogs howled and barked all night just 
back of us and refused to be quieted. 
In the morning we visited Albert’s 
garden. He had a fine patch of pota- 
toes, twenty cabbage plants and some 
carrots. The fish racks showed a fine 
lot of dried fish. 


About noon we started away and 
stopped to visit Adam’s camp for a 
while. William Ben helped us up the 
river and we were soon back at the 
mission. Belle’s, Dick’s and Peter’s 
were other camps visited. We were 
always made welcome and aside from 
the opportunities for service at each 
camp—the care of the sick and en- 
couraging more sanitary camp life— 
the visits were outings for us. 


I wish those who so kindly fur- 
nished us with our boat and outfit 
could realize how much their gifts 
mean to us—how they enable us to 
keep m touch with the natives during ° 
the summer. 


The more we missionaries know 
them in their daily lives the more we 
can help them spiritually. Our 
friends helped us to know every side 
of their lives and we always go with 
the prayer that God will use us as 
effective instruments in His. services. 


% 


Just before Christmas the Board, through the 
bishops, made an appeal to the Church to use all 
possible effort to enable it to close the year with- 
out a deficit. The following letter shows how one 
missionary in Idaho did what he could to help the 
Board: 

FTER receiving your telegram I 
decided to leave my work piled 

up on my desk and go out to our 
friends and tell them about the deficit 
and ask them to help. I went to a 
nearby ranch and borrowed a broncho, . 


-buckled on my chaps and spurs and 


away through the blizzard, drifts and 
banks of snow, to see the ranchmen 
in their homes and the brethren in 
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their cabins. It was a hard day’s ride, 
without any lunch and facing the bliz- 
zard. I took the telegram with me, 
read it to my scattered flock, told them 
about the goodness of God to them 
this year, and made my appeal for 
their gifts. . . . I did not get home with 
the pony until after dark, and now, 
after a short rest, I am writing you a 
little note and enclosing the checks re- 
ceived. I know if members of the 


Church understood the need they 
would feel the necessity of keeping 
every mission in the Kingdom operat- 
ing under full power, for this is the 
critical period in the great forward 
movement of the Kingdom. If we do 
not rise to the great need now, count- 
less thousands of men, women and 
children will be left out of the fold 
and wander like lost sheep upon the 
mountains. 


| LETTER TO THE EDITOR ~ | 


To the Editor: 
HE presiding bishop has ap- 
pointed Bishop Page of Spokane, 
Washington, to the temporary charge 
of the vacant missionary district of 
Idaho. 
I well know how this added charge 
~ will press upon Bishop Page, who is 
already carrying no small burden of 


his own in Spokane. And probably 
he must look after Idaho for a year. 
May I beg, therefore, that givers in 
the Church will not forget Idaho and 
its needs in school and hospital and 
parishes, and will stand by Bishop 

Page, who is now its foster-father? 

DANIEL §S. TUTTLE, 
Presiding Bishop. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


HE ill-fated Princess Sophia, 
_ which was lost with all on board 
off the Alaskan coast in October, car- 
ried down with her all the copies. of 
The Alaskan Churchman for August 
addressed to readers in the States. 
The Editor, the Reverend H. H. 
Lumpkin of Fairbanks, sends word 
that if he is able to secure reimburse- 
ment from the government he will 
probably issue another edition. 


.* 
WENTY-THREE past and pres- 
ent members of our China mis- 

sion have been engaged in active serv- 
ice in France and elsewhere. Of these, 
eleven were from the Hankow dis- 
trict, seven from Shanghai and five 
from Anking. Among the activities 
‘in which they took part were canteen 
work, the American aviation force, the 
British medical service, the Red Cross, 
the British army, the Y. M. C. A. and 


reconstruction work. Five clergymen 
and three laymen from Hankow and 
Anking worked among the thousands 
of Chinese coolies behind the lines in 


France. 


% 
HE Reverend William Wyllie, 
missionary in charge of our work 
in the Dominican Republic, has ex- 
hausted his supply of films and it is 
impossible to secure more in that part 
of the world. His camera is a vest 
pocket Seneca. Amy of our- readers 
who have a camera of this size and 
who care to do so, would confer a 
very practical favor on Mr. Wyllie if, 
when they are buying their own films, 
they would mail a roll of six ex- 
posures securely sealed for use in the 
tropics, to the Reverend William Wyl- 
lie, Santo Domingo, Dominican Re- 
public, via Porto Rico. Be sure to 

wrap securely. pA 
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News and Notes 


HE foreign secretary of the 

Board is having many interesting 
experiences on his trip through the 
Orient. Recently, at the invitation of 
the principal, Dr. Wood addressed two 
hundred young women in the Girls’ 
High School of the city of Fukushima, 
Japan. He had been asked to speak 
on The Attitude of the United States 
im the Great War. On their way to 
keep this engagement his party crossed 
a small city square or park in which 
stood a Shinto shrine dedicated to the 
Fox God. As they passed, a woman 
approached the shrine, pulled one of 
the ropes which rang a bell to attract 
the attention of the god, and then rev- 
erently bowed her head and prayed. 


UR catechist at Hwanghei in the 
district of Hankow, China, to- 
gether with a missionary under an- 
other Board, has started an important 
work in the local prison. Each mis- 
sion is responsible for two days a week 
and the official in charge has shown his 
sympathy with the work by preparing 
a special hall for preaching and lec- 
tures. Manual work has been intro- 
duced, reading and writing are taught 


and regular Bible classes held. The 
prisoners, many of whom are there 
for political reasons, are outspoken in 
appreciation of these opportunities. 


7 
eo 


@)> of the parishes in Richmond, 
Virginia, which had already met 
its full apportionment for missions 
and had taken a thankoffering for 
missions on Christmas Day, on learn- 
ing of the deficit in the treasury of 
the Board, decided that, though al- 
ready “over the top”, they would “go 
over again” at once. 


ve 
ie 


N Wednesday, January eighth, an 

informal reception was held by 
the officers and staff at the Church 
Missions House for Mr. and Mrs. E. 
Walter Roberts. Mr. Roberts having 
completed forty-two years of active 
service retired December thirty-first, 
1918, when Mr. Charles A. Tompkins 
became first assistant treasurer. The 
reception was made more interesting 
by the presence of a birthday cake 
bearing forty-two candles. On behalf 
of the staff Bishop Lloyd presented 
Mr. Roberts with a slight token of 
their affection and esteem. 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


EVEN of the elected members 

were present at the meeting of the 
executive committee of the Board of 
Missions on January fourteenth. The 
report of the treasurer was heard with 
great interest. It will be remembered 
that at the December meeting of the 
Board it was decided to reach each 
bishop of the Church by night letter. 
asking them to make every effort to 
avoid the threatened deficit. The re- 
sponse was most gratifying, bringing 
the total receipts for 1918 up to 
$2,146,915. The total expenditures 
(including the deficit of 1916-17) 
amounted to $2,416,673.97, leaving a 


deficit of $269,758.97, of which $143,- 
309.20 was for the year 1916-17. To 
avoid a larger deficit, the Board had 
felt it necessary to use the balance of 
the undesignated legacies for the past 
two years, amounting to $178,214. 
This leaves no fund available for con- 
structive work in the missions at home 
and abroad, which will doubtless be a 
serious disappointment to those who — 
have been counting on this particular 
fund for aid. 

The committee sent a message of 
hearty appreciation to the bishop and 
Church people of North Dakota. The 
district not only asked to have its ap- 
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portionment increased but has already 
overpaid this increased apportionment. 

The death of the Reverend Hiram 
Bullis, a veteran missionary in the dis- 
trict of Wyoming, was learned with 
great regret. 

Owing to the increased cost of the 
necessities of life in Japan, an addi- 
tional allowance of a percentage of 
their salaries was made to our mis- 
sionaries in that country, as a tem- 
porary relief, for a period no longer 
than the present year. 


In the district of Tokyo, the Rev- 
erend C. H. Evans was authorized to 
make further appeal for $375 to 
complete the building of his house at 
Mito to replace the one destroyed by 
fire. The increased cost of building 
material makes it impossible for him 
to replace the house within the amount 
of insurance received and the $1,000 
for which he has been asking. 

The appointments made and other 
items regarding missionaries will. be 
found on page 130. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CONCERNING SPEAKERS 
Be: the convenience of those ar- 


ranging missionary meetings, the 

following list of speakers is pub- 
lished. When no address is given, re- 
quests for the services of the speakers 
should be addressed to the Right Rever- 
end A. S. Lloyd, D.D., 281 Fourth Ave- 
nue, N. Y. 


Church Missions House Staff—The presi- 
dent and secretaries of the Board are 
always ready, so far as possible, to 


respond to requests to speak upon the © 


Church’s general work at home and 
abroad. Address each officer person- 
ally at 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Secretaries of Provinces—II. Rev. John 
Harding, D.D., 550 West 157th 
Street, New York. III. Rev. William 
C. Hicks, 1311 G Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. IV. Rev. R. W. Patton, 
DED. P: Or Box 845) Atlanta, Ga: VI. 
Rev. C. C. Rollit, D.D., 519 Oak Grove 
Street, Minneapolis, Minn. VII. Rey. 
AS W220. cGarden, Box 318 San: An- 
tonio, Tex. i 

; Alaska 
Rev. A. H. Hoare (in Eighth Province). 

China 

Hankow 

Miss H. A. Littell (address direct: 147 

Park Avenue, Yonkers). 


Japan 
Toxyo 
Rev. C. F. Sweet. 
Liberia 


Rey. Dr. N. H. B. Cassell. 
Miss E. de W. Seaman. 
Rev. T. A. Schofield (in Sixth Province). 


Nevada 
Rev. S. W. Creasey. 


Salina 
Rt. Rev. J. C. Sage, D.D. 


Work Among Negroes—Archdeacon Rus- 
sell, Lawrenceville, Va.; Rev. Giles B. 
Cooke, Portsmouth, Va.; Mrs. A. B. 
Hunter, Rev. E. H. Goold, Raleigh, N. 
<i Baskervill, Charleston, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CONCERNING MISSIONARIES 


Anking—Dr. Harry B. Taylor and Mrs. 
Taylor, returning after furlough, sailed 
from San Francisco on the S. S. Colom- 
bia January 11. 


Canal Zone—The Rev. H. R. Carson, ac- 
companied by his son, Roberts, ar- 
rived in New York January 10. 


Hankow—Mrs. E. L. Souder and infant 
have returned to this country. 


Porto Rico—Miss Lena Porter Wormeley 
was appointed by the Executive Com- 
mittee on January 14. : 


Shanghai—Mr. W. F. Borrman is in this 
country on anticipated furlough. 
Miss Josephine Graves, daughter of 
Bishop Graves, the Rev. W. P. Rob- 
erts and Mrs. Roberts, sailed from San 


Francisco on the S. S. Colombia on 
January 11 


Tokyo—Miss Bertha R. Babcock, return- 


ing after furlough, sailed from Seattle 
January 29, : Wee 
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8000, 3091, 3093, 


' The Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui. 


A LIST OF LEAFLETS 


Leaflets are free unless price is noted. 


Devotional 
Prayers for Missions, 
A Litany for Missions. 
Mid-Day Intercessions for Missions. 
Mid-Day Prayer Card. 


Alaska 
The Borderland of the Pole. 


Brazil 


Under the Southern Cross. 
Canal Zone 


The Canal Zone, 


China 

(Holy 
Catholic Church in China.) 

Investments in China. 

Church Day Schools in China. 

Our Plan for the Church General Hos- 
pital, Wuchang. 

Practical Ideals in Medical Missions, 5c. 

For the Women of Ichang. 

Parish of Ten Million People, Changsha. 

Saint Faith’s School, Yangchow. 

Saint John’s University, Shanghai. 

Saint Mary’s Hall. The Harbinger of 
China’s New Day. 

A Summer Day in a Chinese Dispensary. 


Cuba, Porto Rico and Haiti 


In the Greater Antilles. 

ae 2 to Make Two Presents with One 
ift. 

Little Ward of a Big Province. 


Honolulu 
The Cross Roads of the Pacific. 


Indians 
The First Americans. 


Japan 

The Nippon Sei Ko Kwai. 

lie Chureh in Japan.) 
Saint Agnes’s, Kyoto. 
The Heart of Japan: 


(Holy Catho- 


Bishop Tucker 


Liberia 
Our Foothold in Africa. 


Mexico 
The Land, the People and the Church. 


Negroes 
The Church and the Negro. 


The Philippines. 
The Cross, The Flag and The Church, 


The Forward Movement 


A complete set of Forward Movement 
leaflets will be sent on application. 


} One Day’s Income Plan 
The One Day’s Income Plan. 


Educational Department 


Information: 5e. 
A Service for Missionary Day. 
Mission Study Class: What Is It? 


Address Literature Department 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York, stating quantity wanted. 
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Mission Study Meetings. 

Mission Study Class: Place and Value. 

Meetings for Men. 

Missions House Lending Library. 

A Prayer Cycle for 1917-18. 5e each. 

Catalogue of Educational Material, 

Catalogue of Missionary Plays. 

A Book of Prayers, 10c. 

Ten Missionary Stories Every Young 
Churehman Should Know. 10c. 


Miscellaneous 


A Soldier’s Vision of Missions. ~ 

Statement to the Church from the Board. 

Four Definitions. 

Concerning “Specials.” 

The Board of Missions and Special Gifts. 

War and Missions. 

How Can I Give to a Particular Object, 
and Yet Give to the Apportionment? 

Women in the Mission Field. 

How to Volunteer. 

The New World and the New Need. 

Why and How of the Missionary Budget. 

The Church and the World. 

At Home, 

Abroad. 

Everywhere. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary 


4 Collects for Daily Use. 

6 W.A. Pages in The Spirit of Missions. 

8 The Power of the Weak. 

How Can I Help? 

Why Should I Be a Member? 

A Bit of History, 5¢ each. 

Hand Book, 10c; $1.00 per doz. 

War and Missions. 

To the Auxiliary (5 leaflets). 

A Devotional Exercise. 

Socks! 

30-31-32 Suggestions for Presidents, 
Secretaries, Treasurers. 5e a set. 

U. O. Resolution and Prayer Card. 

How Are We Giving to Our U. O.? 

The Little Blue Box. 

The Mighty Cent. | 

From Small Beginnings. 

Helps for U. O. Treasurers. 

What Mary Saw. 

Spiritual Value of the U. O. 

A United Offering Catechism. 

An Advertisement. 


The Junier Auxiliary 


The Junior Collect. 

The Junior Department: What It Is. 
. Membership Card, 1e each. 

Section II. How the J. D. Helps. 

The Junior Book, 10c; $1.00 per doz. 

The Junior Plans. 

How One cpa Sk the Jr. P. 

The New Junior Plan. 

The Cobbler and the Christ-child. 

House of Hope, Nopala, Mexico. 

Hvolution not Revolution. 

The Little Helpers: Directions. 

Little Helpers’ Prayers. 

Membership Cards, le each. 


203, 251 NS 274, 275, 303, 304, 525, 


W.A 
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Che House the Church Built 


This Paper is one of a series of twelve which takes the reader through the 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y., floor by floor 
and department by department. 


Il. THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


AVING reached the Church Missions House we will pass over without 

comment the events of its twenty-five years. These have been chronicled | 

as they occurred and they cover as wide an area as the world and an interest as 
varied as mankind. 

_ The Church Missions House is the home office of the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society. Every baptized member of the Church is a member of 
the society, and therefore every Churchman should feel at home in the Church 
Missions House for he is at home. As you turn in at the entrance on Fourth 
Avenue over which the numbers 281 and 283 appear, you will notice that there 
is a store at either side. These with a few other tenants on the fifth and sixth 
floors bring in something of an income with which. to help meet running 
expenses. Years ago so much of the building could be used in this way that 
the income therefrom was large enough to care for all house charges. But the 
work of the society has grown so that room by room and floor by floor the 
space has had to be taken for its own use—a blessed fact in itself, but one which 
has greatly decreased a regular source of revenue. 

The general visitor therefore will find nothing of interest on the first floor 
save the tablet in the hallway. The offices of the society begin on the second 
floor, which is. divided between the chapel, the Board room and the Woman’s 
Auxiliary to the Board of Missions—which has been so substantial a help and 
which has played so prominent a part in the Board’s plans and accomplishments 
that it is an added pleasure to visit them first. . 

The Auxiliary is almost twice as old as the Missions House, for at the time 
of the General Convention in Baltimore in 1871 the Board of Missions author- 
ized its organization, which was done by the appointment of Miss Mary A. 
Emery as secretary and her entering into office at the beginning of 1872, which 
office she held until her marriage in 1876. In 1876 Miss Julia C. Emery became 
general secretary. In October, 1916, having rounded out forty years of service, 
Miss Emery retired from office and Miss Grace Lindley was appointed in her 
place. 


No account, however meager, of the present activities of the Woman’s 
le labors of 


Miss Julia C. Emery as general secretary and Miss M. T. Emery, who was asso- 
ciated with her in charge of box work and also edited The Young Christian 
Soldier from 1876 until its discontinuance in 1911. Miss Julia Emery still 
retains an office in the Missions House, where she finds many tasks of a general 
nature awaiting her, and her sister, from her home in Scarsdale, N. Y., still 


attends to the correspondence relative to boxes. 
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THE SECRETARIES OF THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


From left to right, standing: Miss Tillotson, Miss Withers, Mrs. Biller 
Seated: Miss Lindley, Deaconess Goodwin 


Miss Lindley has her office in the southwest corner of the building in the 
room which was used for many years as the library. To assist her in the 
general direction of 101 diocesan and 5,444 parochial branches of the Auxiliary 
Miss Tillotson acts as educational secretary, Miss Withers cares for the Juniors, 
Mrs. Biller establishes and fosters mew branches, and Deaconess Goodwin, as 
the Board’s special student secrefary, cares especially for the work among 
young women in schools and colleges and for those who apply to the Board 
for appointment to the mission field. Four young women assist in the office 
work, caring for the myriad details of correspondence, distribution of literature 
and United Offering boxes and in the conduct of the sales department.* 


Something of the magnitude of the work may be seen by calling attention 
to The Advent Call and the United Offering as examples, not to mention many 
other activities. 


From the latest records received it is estimated that more than 200,000 
women took an active part in The Advent Call** in dioceses and missionary 
districts all over the continental United States and in the few outlying sections 
of the Church which could be reached in time. 


* Articles made in one or another of our missions are ‘sent to be sold for the benefit of the work. 
Details may be had by addressing the Sales Department of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 


; rite See Tue Spirit or Missions for June, 1918, and. following issues, also the series of W. A. 9 
eaflets. : 
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RECEPTION ROOM OF THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


The first United Offering, in 1889, was $2,188.65 and was used to send 
Miss Lovell to Japan and to build Christ Church at Anvik, Alaska. The 
United Offering of 1916 was $353,619.76 and was set aside for women work- 
ers—a small portion for the preparation of women in training; a small portion 
for the care of the very few who have retired; the great bulk for the care of 
those on the field. There are today on the field (as there have been for the 
two years last past) almost two hundred women who are supported by the 
United Offering of 1916. A change here or there occurs as this or that mis- 
sionary is transferred, but the list as a whole remains about the same and when 
last published included one hundred and ninety-eight in active service—one 
hundred and eighteen in the domestic, and eighty in the foreign fields. 

As we said above, we mentioned The Advent Call and the United Offer- 
ing as examples of the bigness of the plan and interests and work of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. The Advent Call is still fresh in everyone’s mind. Many 
heard of it in spite of themselves, and thanked God afterward. But while 
you spend these few minutes in the Woman’s Auxiliary rooms in the Church 
Missions House will you remind yourself afresh that it is to these rooms (as 
you do) that two hundred women look from all parts of the Church—women 
who have gone out in the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ, sent by Him, to be 
sure, but sped on their way because thousands and thousands of women the 
world over have united their offering with their prayer that all might find 
the Saviour. Out in Alaska there are twelve; down in Arizona, two; Arkansas 
has two, while in the mountains of Asheville there are six. The diocese of 
- Atlanta has two, California has four, and Duluth, two. The missionary dis- 
trict of Eastern Oklahoma has one. Fond du Lac has two. Seven have been 
sent to Honolulu. Idaho and Lexington both have three, and Los Angeles, 
Minnesota, Nebraska and New Mexico have each one. Nine are down in 
North Carolina, two out in North Dakota and one in Oregon. Eleven have 
gone to the Philippine Islands and four to Porto Rico. Sacramento has two, 
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THE UNITED 
OFFERING 
IS PRESENTED 


THE ALMS 
BASIN 
ON WHICH 


San Joaquin has one, South Carolina has three, and South Dakota and Southern 
Florida both have two. There are seven United Offering workers in Southern 
Virginia, three in Springfield, four in Tennessee, five in Utah, one in Western 
Colorado, two in Western Nebraska, eight in West Texas and one in West 
Virginia. Think of it! One hundred and eighteen in thirty-four dioceses and 
domestic districts! 


When you think of the United Offering in the terms of what it means in 
living missionaries, yOu must add to the list above, three in Africa, one in 
South America, fifty in China, four in Cuba, two in Haiti, and twenty in 
Japan. Thus the United Offering, while spoken of in the terms of dollars 
and cents, bears testimony of itself, in an offering of willing service. 


These world-wide activities chronicle the results of painstaking work on 
the part of individual members, of parochial, of diocesan, of national officers. 

Any one activity of the Auxiliary might well take the entire space given 
to this general sketch. A detailed account of one or another interest may be 
had in the leaflets published by the Board*, most of which are sent free upon 
request. The following are especially recommended to those who are not 
familiar with them: W.A. 16, A Bit of History (5c a copy) ; W. A. 20, Hand- 
book (10c a copy); W. A. 102, How Are We Giving Towards Our United 
Offering; W. A. 106, From Small Beginnings, and W. A. 212, The New Junior 
Plan. If you will read these you will realize better than ever before the large- 
ness and the effectiveness of the work. 

The Auxiliary reception room is to the right as one leaves the elevator on 


the second floor, and here visitors are welcomed by either Mrs. Biller or Miss 


Tillotson. This room has recently been restored somewhat to its original form 
by the removal of several partitions. Attractively furnished for the most part 
by gifts from many parts of the world, it is a pleasant introduction to the offices 


of the Missionary Society and not the least of their many forms of service is. 


the cordial welcome extended by the members of the Woman’s Auxiliary to all 
who come home to the Church Missions House. , 


er * For a detailed list of general leaflets see the leaflet page in the current issue of Tue Spirit oF 
Missrons. 
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THE WOMAN'S AUXILIARY 


TO THE BOARD OF MISSIONS 


MORE REPORTS FROM THE ADVENT CALL 


REATER than we had dared to 
hope has been the response by 
the women of the Church to The Ad- 
vent Call. “Twenty-eight women 
acted as messengers when we feared it 
would be difficult to get three. No 
doubt about it, we do lack faith.” 
This extract from one of the re- 
ports sent in is significant as being 
the expression of an experience which 
has been general. The accounts of the 
earnest efforts made to carry out the 
plan (often against great difficulties), 
of the cordial response of those who 
were visited, and best of all, perhaps, 
the gratitude expressed by those who 
had a part in the work, made glad in- 
deed those who have had the privilege 
of reading the story as it has come. 
It is to be regretted that space will 
not permit the printing of the various 
reports in full—brief extracts are all 
that are possible. One officer writes: 
“Nothing in my day has been taken up 
in our diocese with so much question- 
ing and hesitation, and then carried 
out with so much earnestness and de- 
votion, as The Advent Call, and the 
teal surprise which it has been to the 
messengers to find how simple and 
easy it was, and how more than wel- 
come they were in nearly every case, is 
almost funny.” 
From a diocese in the Middle West 
comes a report of a similar nature: 


_ “T must confess that the messengers 
were actually frightened — nothing 


else will express it! However, only 
two of the communicants visited re- 


fused to sign the pledge, and the mes- 
_ sengers ies bead been so afraid when 


they started out felt fully repaid and 


__ were glad that they had gone.” 
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The educational secretary of an 
eastern diocese writes as follows: “As 
our messengers are bringing in their 
reports and talking of unexpected in- 
spiration and pleasure obtained from 
The Advent Call, I realize more each 
day the wonderful work which the un- 
dertaking is doing for the drawing to- 
gether in loving sympathy of the 
women of our parishes, the rousing of 
the indifferent and careless as well as 
the swelling of the united prayers now 
ascending to God.” 

The officers who addressed gather- 
ings of women in remote places tell 
of interesting experiences. Every- 
where they found a most friendly wel- 
come and a gratitude in many cases 
which was almost pathetic. The cor- 
dial co-operation of the clergy was 
universal and deeply appreciated by 
everyone. 

So many speak with the deepest 
gratitude of the intercessions and the 
meaning of this part of The Advent 
Call to individuals and to the parish. 
“Pledges are coming in from parishes 
all over the state and from individuals, 
isolated women in lonely, unchurched 
regions.” “Anyone who had not re- 
alized the meaning of this feature of 
the plan, had only to step into the 
church during the hours of interces- _ 
sion to understand what we need as 
a Church. It was wonderful and made 
one realize how intense is the longing 
among our women for just such an 
opportunity as this.” 

The results of The Advent Call are 
entirely beyond measure—the greatest 
of all can perhaps never be tabulated— 
but many and most gratifying are the 
concrete examples of a deepened sense 


The Woman’s 


of personal responsibility and a desire 
for service which had come in_re- 
sponse to the challenge of the message 
of that week. 

The following extract from a mis- 
sionary’s letter will serve as an illus- 
tration: “The Advent Call has 
brought us rich blessings. I am con- 
vinced that the practice of prayer 
which has come as a result of it is the 
most powerful factor in bringing this 
about. Every time the ‘telephone 
rings, it brings us some message of un- 
expected encouragement. A teacher 
in the public schools said that she and 
a friend would teach in the Sunday- 
school. For over a year I had been 
trying to persuade them to do this, but 
without success. But now their offer 

has come unsolicited. The members 
of a class of girls in the Sunday- 
school have offered to do guild and 
choir work, while other girls who 
should have belonged to the school but 
who had refused to come have asked 
to join this group. At the final serv- 
ice of re-consecration, several were 
present who have been to the church 
only once since I have been here and 
they say they are coming again. In 
short we have had a real revival of 
the Spirit.” 

A clergyman from another mission- 
ary district says “The Advent Call 
proved a splendid thing. Church at- 
tendance increased tremendously and 
we have had a much better attendance 
at the early communion. It has given 
us an atmosphere we sadly needed. 
Our Bible class is the most earnest 
and devout that I have ever had.” 


Our realization of the corporate 
nature of the Church i6 strengthened 
by the reports from the foreign field. 
In the district of Hankow, not alone 
was The Advent Call carried out, but 
plans for next year’s undertaking are 
even now under way. One of the mis- 
sionaries writes as follows: “I will 
enclose a copy of our Advent Call and 
pledge card so that you may know 
that we are entering into the scheme 


Auxiliary 


with you‘all. Mrs. Roots was respon- 
sible for preparing this at my request 
and Deaconess Clark is going to be 
the mainspring of our work during the 
year preparing for next year’s cam- 
paign among the heathen.” 

One of the most gratifying features 
of The Advent Call has been the co- 
operation of the different women’s or- 
ganizations of the Church. The sig- 
nificance for the future is very great. 

The following received from the 
president of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society in America is strong testi- 
mony to the extent which the society 
of which she is the head has shared in 
the undertaking. ‘I was requested by 


the central council of the G. F. S. A. 


to convey to you our appreciation of 
the privilege of co-operating in The 
Advent Call to prayer. When the 
matter was taken up at the central 
council meeting I was amazed to find 
how much had been done in various 
dioceses in all parts of the country. I 
was quite sure that the G. F. S. A. 
would respond with enthusiasm to the 
idea and I now take pleasure in telling 
you that the various branches more 
than fulfilled my expectations.” 

The Advent Call has done much for 
the Auxiliary—the extent of its 
bounty one cannot measure, but 
among the blessings which have made 
us glad there is surely none greater 
than the opportunity for wider serv- 
ice which is its outgrowth. 

“Lo I am with you even unto the 
end.” 


FEBRUARY CONFERENCE 


HE officers’ conference will be 
held as usual on the third Thurs- 
day of the month, February the twen- 


tieth. There will be a Celebration of . 


the Holy Communion at ten o'clock; 
conference at ten-thirty. The report 
of the committee on the programme 
for the Triennial is scheduled for this 
meeting. As this is a matter of im- 


ah pace we hope for a good attend- : 


ance, 
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ADVERTISING—MISCELLANEOUS 


EVERY MISSIONARY SHOULD KNOW 


THAT we render the same good service to our customers in foreign fields that 
has made Montgomery Ward & Company a family friend in millions of homes 
in the States. 

THAT you are welcome to the latest edition of our Catalogue and Buyers’ 
Guide—free, by return mail. 

THAT this catalogue offers you an opportunity to select from a fifteen million 
dollar stock of fine quality, dependable, guaranteed goods, everything you 
need to wear or to use in your home. 


SAFE AND PROMPT DELIVERY 


THAT your orders are guaranteed to reach you in good condition. 

THAT our4responsibility ends only when our goods have given satisfactory 
service. 

THAT we obtain the export license and attend to all the other details neces- 
sary for a foreign shipment. 


THAT we are the largest mixed cargo shippers in the country, which enables 
us to give you the benefit of low carload export rates. 


SPECIAL SERVICE TO MISSIONARIES 


THAT all shipments for foreign fields are carefully handled by our Missionary 
Bureau. 


THAT Missionaries everywhere buy from us because we have made a special 
study of their needs and can fill their orders promptly. 


If you area missionary or interested in missionaries, ask for our tiissionary 
circular. It will give you details of how we co-operate with you to your 
advantage. 5 


Montgomery Ward er 


Satisfaction Guaranteed “or ‘Your Money Back 


Missionary Bureau CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


eigaler, Lnr.56. 
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ADVERTISING—SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


The Theological Mepart- 
ment of the Gniversity 
of the South 


SEWANEE . - TENN. 


An integral portion of 
the University, where 
the student of The- 
ology meets in the 
frank intercourse of a 
common life, with the 
student of History and 
Literature on the one 
hand, and with the 
student of Science on 
the other. 


For Catalogue, Address 
THE DEAN 


of the Theological Department 
SEWANEE - - - #£4TENN. 


The General ~ 
Theological Seminary 


Chelsea Square, N.Y. City 


This is the only Seminary under 
the control of the General Conven- 
tion of the Episcopal Church. 


The regular course of three years 
covers a thorough study of all the 
usual departments of Theological 
training, and Students, after the first 
year, may specialize in certain De- 
partments. 


Students may, without extra charge, 
under the advice of the Dean and 
Faculty, attend certain courses at 


Columbia or New York Universities.. 


Scholarship aid is given when 
needed. 


For details, address 
THE DEAN, 
1 Chelsea Square, 
New York City. 


| Che Protestant Episropal 
Thenlogical Seminary 
in Hirginia 


Special Instruction for Students 
Going to the Missionary Field 


The Ninety-Fifth Session Opens 
September 18, 1918 


Special Students Admitted 


This Seminary has founded all 
the Foreign Missions of the 
Episcopal Church except where 
in recent years the Church has 
followed the flag into our newly 
acquired Colonial possessions. It 
has given more than seventy men 
to the Foreign Field. 


For catalogues, apply to the 


DEAN or SECRETARY 
Theological Seminary, Va. 


Che Ss Srhonl 
n ie 
Protestant Episropal Church 
in Philadelphia 


FACULTY 


Bes OBOE ee G. BARTLETT, S.T.D., 
e 


an, 
Homiletics and Pastoral Care. 
Bere cere ee M. ROBINSON, S.T.D., 


Liturgies, Church Polity and 
Canon Law. 
Rev. JAMES ALAN MONTGOMERY, 
Ph.D., S.T.D 


Old ‘Testament Literature and 


Language, 
Rey. ANDREW D. HEFFERN, D.D., 
New Testament Literature and 


Language. 

Rey. GEORGE C. FOLEY, S.T.D., 
Systematie Divinity. 

Rew CULLEN AYER, JR., 


_ Ecclesiastical History. 
Rev. ROYDEN KEITH YERKES, S.T.D., 
History of Religions. 
Rev. S. U. MITMAN, Ph.D., 
Religious Pedagogy. 
| iia 


Exchangeable Credits with the University of 


Pennsylvania. Remission of Fees in Stud: 
for ‘A.M. and Ph.D. of 


- For Catalogue, send to the Dean, Rev. GEORGE G. 


BARTLETT, 5000 Woodland Avenue, or the Secretary, 
Rev. W. ARTHUR WARNER, Church House, 12thand 
‘Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, 
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an CA wouncemenT 


| f Our activities for the past year have been nearly 100 per cent. devoted to war pro- 
il uction of vital importance to the government, compelling us to discontinue regul 
i manufacture in practically all of our lines, seis 
The cessation of hostilities has now enabled us to begin the readjustment to a 
peace production basis. _ While this adjustment must be gradual, we are pressing it 
with all possible speed in order to satisfy the requirements of our “normal trade at an 
il early date, ] 
| We appreciate the patience and understanding with which our patrons have re- | 
|| acted to the situation and trust they may continue to exercise such consideration until | 
our manufacturing facilities are once more on a pre-war footing. Hi 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


587 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Washington Chicago San Francisco ||| 


i Leading American Makers of Microscopes, Projection Apparatus (Balopticons), 
|| Photographic Lenses, Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, Range Finders and Gun 
|| Sights for Army and Navy, Searchlight Reflectors, Binoculars and Other High- 
|| Grade Optical Products. 


MMU 
The Living Church Arrual and Churchman’s Almanac 


FOR 1919 
Paper, 65 cts. Cloth, 90 cts. Postage about 16 cts. 


HIS publication is much more than an almanac. Its Annual Cyclopedia of the Church 

presents the story of what the Church has done through her many activities during the 

preceding year. Covering nearly forty pages, that Cyclopedia is thoroughly worth while. 
Under the titles of various organizations of the Church there is the record of their year’s 
work. We read of the Brotherhood’s “Advance Programme”, the summaries of the Church 
Pension Fund; the changed policy and new vigor of the Church Temperance. Society; the 
devotional work of the Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament; a detailed account of the 
important activities of the General Board of Religious Education; the story of two sessions | 
of the House of Bishops, including the resolutions concerning the Spice pete in Utah and 
the full text of the much-discussed report on the memorial of Dr. Newman Smyth and others; 
the activities of the Board of Missions according to departments of work; the election of 
Bishops in Mississippi and elsewhere; the purpose and aims of the newly formed Student 
Council; the work of the Joint Commission on Social Service; the War Activities of the 
Church; the World Conference on Faith and Order; a number of biographies, and much _ other 
information, These are not hasty or superficial generalities, but statements compiled officially 
with the greatest care. Even regular readers of the Church papers cannot have this detailed 
information ready for reference in any other form. There are portraits of iuewly-consecrated 


Bishops and Bishops-elect. ‘ 2 

But that is not all. The almanac portions are important. The continuous, unchanged 
editorship through a long term of years insures the nearest possible approach to accuracy; 
the thousands upon thousands of addresses and other data are probably 75 per cent. correct. 
A higher percentage of accuracy is impossible because many changes are in the process of 


being made at any given time. : AE é 
he Hie ial is a “Table of cree Ministering to Students” in college and 
or 


Among other new materia : : 
school towns and cities. Maps indicate the War k of the Church in this country and | 


the distribution of Dioceses in Provinces. 
The Annual is needed by every Churchman, 


‘ i d black in folded 
The Folded Kalendar fhe Lions, paseo ro an 51.50 pes don. 


Send orders immediately. 
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CHRIST HOSPITAL 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


(Episcopal Church), offers three years course 
of Training for Nurses. Pupils eligible for 
State Registration. Allowance $10.00 month- 
ly. Apply to SUPERINTENDENT 


ALL SAINTS SCHOOL 
SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA 
A church school for girls and children 
The Bishop, President 
Miss Helen S. Peabody, Principal 


“Temperance” 
HAS CHANGED ITS NAME TO 


**Progress”’ 


It is published monthly by the Church 
Temperance Society, 1611 Flat Iron Build- 
ing, New York, N. Y. Send for a free 
sample copy to the Rev. James Empringham, 
S; Ty D.; General Superintendent. 


ee 
AN BLYMYER CHURCH BELLS 
NS 4 Carry their message a’far and 
, vy bring to church those who might 
fy forget. The sweet beauty of their 
“ptone is irresistable. Bells made by the 
“Biymyer Process are better, more durable, 
Aclearer, aweeter, and they cost no more. 
Our Free Book tells all about Bells. 


“7 The Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Dept. B-103 Cincinnati, 0. 


eC TS, 


SERENE 


. 


‘ 


HAS YOUR CHURCH SCHOOL 


Ordered Copies of 


The Lenten Offering Number 


of 
The Spirit of Missions 
If riot, copies should be ordered at once. 


BANNER YEAR 
Address 


_ Tue Sprerr or Misstons 281 Fourth Ave., New York | 


CRAFT O’ NEEDLE 
A. Needlecraft, 12 months for 50 cents 
stamps. 


B. Star Needlework Journal, one year for 
25 cents stamps. 
Address: James Senior, Lamar, Missouri. 


ST, STEPHEN' CHEE, Seer 
gives a thorough education at reasonable cost. ext 
year begins September 23d. Apply to 


REV. DR. RODGERS at the College 


A reprint of pamphlet 3094, Ten 
Missionary Stories, has been is- 
sued. These stories tell of ten 
great missionaries of the Church, 
from Saint Augustine to the 
present day and are written for 
children. Price ten- cents. Ad- 
dress Educational Department, 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


BOOKS FOR LIBERIA 


ELIABLE reference books and sets of 
R standard authors are needed for the 
~ schools in Liberia, also standard theo- 
logical books for clergy and candidates for 
Holy Orders. Send all offers with a list 
containing title, author and date to the 
Church Periodical Club, 2 West 47th St., 
New York City. 


Let us make this year the 


ar Met 
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Episcopal Thealogical School 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


FACULTY 


Rev. George Hodges, D.D., LL.D., Homiletics, 
Liturgies and Pastoral. Care. 

Rev. Max Kellner, D.D., Literature and Inter- 
pretation of Old Testament. 

Rev. Edward Staples Drown, D.D., Systematic 
Divinity. \ 

Rev. Henry Bradford Washburn, D.D., Bcclesias- ~ 
tical History. 

Rev. W. H. P. Hatch, D.D., Literature and In- 
terpretation of New Testament. 

Rev. James Thayer Addison, A.B., B.D., Missions. 

Rev. Norman Nash, A.B., B.D., New Testament. ; 

Mr. Richard Gilmore Appel, A.M., Music and 
Voice Culture, . 

Affiliated with Harvard University. The tuition 
few admits to wide range of elective courses. 
For catalogue apply to the Dean. 


Berkeley Divinity School 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Address 
Rev. William Palmer Ladd, B. D. 


Dean 


Che Church Training and 
‘Peaconess. Bouse 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


provides for resident students atwo years’ 
course of study and training in practical 
work, fitting them to be Church Workers 
or Deaconesses. For information apply to 


> eae 


Che Admission Committee 4] Grants, Gifts and Loans, 
eee Ee Se te Bah. SL ADELA American Church Building Fund Commission 
281 Fourth Avenue New York 


Moe Crone 


FRANCIS BUGREEY VELHACE : 2 
SEAMANISEGOND GLASS NNW. @M oria 
BORN SANUAPY, 15,1897. 
DIED SEPTEMBER i11937- 
FROM INJURIES REGEZVED IN ab (cts 
LINE OF DUTY ON BOARD THE fs 


US: SSOUTH CAROLINA 2 : 
HEMWILU EVER GIVE IN OWR HEARTS: William Donald Mitchell 
AS KAMAN OF HIGH IDEALS AND OF DESIGNER. 


GREAT DEVOTION 70 Als DUTY, ? Ai 
wore) JNO.WILLIAMS,INC; 
FOR HIS COUNTRY DURING BRONZE FOUNDRY 
THE. GREAT WARY 5 . ae x 
556 Wesr 27™ Street (Deve 5) 
i NEw YorK CITY 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


“}  SuitsandOvercoats | 


a )\ for Clergymen at Low Prices 
<j} Samples on request, 


Cassocks, Surplices, 
Stoles, Clerical Collars 
and Shirts 


10% cash discounts to Auxiliaries 


Cox Sons & Vining 
72 Madison Ave., New York } 


Rider Agents Wanted 


and exhibit Py 


1 ipped with electric lightes: 
qj We rE rint Pub- Bnd horn, carrier, stand, tool tank, ; 


lications and ncaa te 
Fine Color Work sod eae ree ener 


free catalog and particulars of ovr; 


PRINTERS OF THE pee Piscean dir suet rider, dey3) 0B 
SPIRIT OF MISSIONS Lam 8, Horns, Wheels, /\\ 
: + MAGAZINE : + TIRES scrtin, a ger doe NG 


SEND NO MONEY but tell us - if 
exac! hat you need. -Do not buy until you : 
get ~ prices. terms and the big FREE catalog. Ny) : 


WES) 
MEAD Ssstc2co curcacoe 


; % CAO * . 9 
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Church Furnishings 


PUOVONOOOONOOOOOOOOAAOOT ANAT TT ACHAAMcEaTUaEEA AA 


IN GOLD, SILVER, BRASS, 
BRONZE, MARBLE and WOOD 


Pulpits Chalices 
Candlesticks Baptismal Fonts 
Alms and Receiving Basins 
Altar and Processional Crosses 


Credences 


Altars 


= 
) 
| Chancel Rails 


Lecterns 
Memorial Tablets in Brass or Bronze 


Stained Glass 


SPAULDING AND COMPANY | 
Michigan Ave. and Van Buren St., CHICAGO 3 
= 
od 
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J. P. Morgan & Co. 


Preparation of the Vessels 


NEW YORK— 
Wall Street, Corner of Broad 


Drexel & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA— 
Corner of 5th and Chestnut Streets 


Morgan, Grenfell &. Co. 


LONDON— 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 


Morgan, Hae & Co. 


PARIS— 
31 Boulevard Haussmann 


————a 


Securities bought and sold on Commission 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits 


_ CABLE TRANSFERS 
Circular Letters for Travelers, available 
in all parts of the world 


for the Holy Communion 


A card 11x14 inches, giving six 
illustrations and suggestions for the 
proper preparation of the vessels for 
the Holy Communion, has been ar- 
ranged by Mrs. H. L. Burleson. Pre- 
pared originally with the idea of be- 
ing of service to those in the various 
chapels scattered throughout South 
Dakota, these directions have been 
put in permanent form so as to be 
of wider use. 

The price is 25¢ postpaid. They 
may be obtained from E, S. Gorham, 
11 West 45th Street, New York. 


For the Use of Altar Guilds 
Suitable for Hanging in the Vestry 
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